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PREFACE 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND COMPULSORY SCHOOL 
EDUCATION — THE NEED FOR URGENT ACTION 


This monograph has been prepared with a wide canvas in mind: the canvas of India, where 
millions of children are denied school education. Since Independence, the language of education 
provision has taken many unrealistic twists and turns. There are still policy planners doubting 
the idea that school education must be universalised. Similarly, nation states procrastinate and 
use reasons of overriding poverty as an excuse for not educating children. Further, instead of 
being viewed as the responsibility of the state, education is being proposed as the responsibility 


of society and thus inequality is further reified. 


Governments, international donors and concerned development activists have been discussing 
the need for universal school education. And yet, there is a void when it comes to implementation 
that hurts our conscience every time we see labouring children, families crippled by poverty, 
lack of rights, demoralised teachers, educationists immobilised by entrenched bureaucracies 
and self-interested politicians. Several ‘India’s’ exist today. This paper seeks to provide an overview 
of some of the recent debates on education and development. This is also a tribute to the 
thousands of voluntary organisations and committed bureaucrats across the country, who closely 

understand the issue and recognise the need for all of India’s children to enter the world of — 
learning and remain with it through their adolescence, so that they may attain adulthood as — 
knowing citizens and as fully creative individuals. 


The attainment of compulsory school education is a fundamental development value. The 
reasons why a community and parents in the community ‘value’ education need to be understood 
and supported. Values in themselves are perceptions, beliefs, and sensibilities, based, to a large 
extent, on inherited convictions and faith. Values may be of a highly intrinsic nature and may 
be difficult to explain until they are challenged by other circumstances, which appear as threats 
or counterpoints. 


The enquiry into why education and democratic rights may be values in themselves is an 
important one and becomes even more valuable when demonstrated through real life examples. 
Is education, like democracy a matter of freedom? This is a critical question which is becoming 
increasingly important in the rights discourse. The search for freedom, the protection of values, 
rights, and the overarching political framework necessary for the promotion and protection of 
rights, will be the issues that will haunt us and insist on being addressed in the coming years. 
The example of Himachal Pradesh where the majority of children now go to school, demonstrates 
the old adage, “it needs a whole village to raise a child”. An entire range of communities at the 


ee 
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local level believed that the education of their children is essential to their own growth. This is 
a matter of shared values. Many local experiments today demonstrate the evolution of shared 
values thanks to the committed efforts of many local organisations, individuals, public interest 
bodies and gram panchayats to take children out of bonded and forced labour and. put them 
back into the formal elementary education system. When a community begins to ‘recognise’ 
the intrinsic merit of education, a remarkable process is set in motion. When a felt conviction 
is translated into reality by way of social practice, the schematisation of rights and values 
begins to take place. When social development promotes these changes, the possibilities are 
limitless. 


For Hivos as a social development institute, in policy terms, supporting the struggle for 
compulsory school education results in providing knowledge and capability rights to every 
citizen. It is important to recognise that poverty is a condition that preserves the barriers and 
promotes them, and therefore we need to build the “elementary school for all” campaign into 
development cycles and into approaches to emancipation. In order to dismantle the barriers, 
the State must exercise responsibility and donors must commit to the non-negotiable: that all 
children must be in school, and children who are not, may be counted as child labour (MVF, 


Annual Report 2001). 


The time has come to suspend debates on the provision of school education, on whether to opt 
for non-formal education (NFEs) or formal education, on the pros and cons of withdrawing 
children from work and into school, and instead to act on making school education a right and 
a reality. The vascillatory drifts in public policy, the lack of clear and courageous action by the 
State to bring labouring children into the school system, and the distortions of policy by some 
international development institutions are unfortunate. The magnitude of social apathy has to 
be encountered to be understood. In our view, the debates on compulsory school education 
strategies versus non-formal education (NFE) strategies should be laid to rest. After fifty-four 
years of a nation becoming free and independent these debates have only extended the exclusion 
of rights for working children. NFEs operate in an environment where rights are denied; 
where concessions and accommodative strategies deepen and extend a life of scarcity and 
exploitation and where accommodative strategies compromise the lives and freedom of the 
young and their parents. How long will governments and development financiers continue to 
postpone ensuring this basic right of citizenship? 


The attacks on tribal schools built by the Irulas for their children near Thiruvallur by upper 
castes are evidence of the inequalities that exist. Each time the schools were destroyed they 
were rebuilt by the Irulas themselves. Today in public policy it has become a tragedy that 
compulsory school education and compulsory abolition of child labour in all its forms have 
become sites of vacillating resistance, especially among middle classes, among some international 
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donors and NGOs and among government bodies. While they all say the right things, they 


ultimately plead for concessional strategies. 


In underplaying the critical prevalence of child labour and the absence and denial of compulsory 
education, the State can indirectly permit quantifiable and intangible violations of the rights 
of children. The acceptance of child labour is built on the myth that the survival of the poor is 
an unavoidable deterrent to compulsory school education. Poverty is cyclical; a single episode 
of ill-health in a family can result in a loss of income and push the family back into a state of 
heightened vulnerability. The lack of school education perpetuates the cycle and adds to the 
history of deprivation for those outside the privileges of growth-led economics. Access to 
education and health are fundamental rights of democracy and development. The need to 
adequately provide for people living in poverty in the future remains to be acknowledged. 


The notion of freedom has indeed become exclusive. The freedom to be educated and expand 
the base of skills and knowledge is essential for the children of India, just as it is for their sisters 


and brothers in other parts of the world. 


Public Action, both on the field and in policy, must re-establish that taking children out of 
work and putting them into school is a non-negotiable necessity. We in privileged positions 
have no right to argue for ‘subsistence’ provisions in public policy where the minimum material 


goods are grounds for a dismissal of rights. 


Market ethics cannot be allowed to dictate the scope of public policy with respect to state 
provisioning in social welfare. We need to be intolerant of the injustice that pervades the 
country. The notion of public responsibility and the spaces that provide public goods are 
shrinking. Compulsory school education is an entitlement. We cannot allow our public schools, 
or public facilities that deliver services such as health and water, to be further privatised. Civil 
society action is public action. Donor institutions have to be alert to these issues in all 
development financing. A wide social base and a responsive State are needed now. Social 
movements have made it clear that they do not want more ‘staggered’ action on this issue. 


When auditing the overall progress of the country in terms of social equality, this non-negotiable 
must be one among other human securities under consideration. There are no public solutions 
other than compulsory school education, especially for our girl children. Public action needs 
to be accelerated in patriarchal settings. In many cases, married girl children at the age of 15 
have already undergone abortions and premature motherhood, and desperately need care for 
mental trauma. Compulsory school education would have ensured their retention in school 
and would have given them some degree of self-sustenance and self-esteem. Schools are public 
spaces where private domestic violence may be reduced. By participating in the public spaces 


of schools, women assume power and knowledge about their lives and their selves, and postpone 
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handling the difficulties of early marriage in a degrading environment until they are stronger. 
The power to have a right to the written word signifies the power to access a range of citizenship 


rights. 


Child labour in all its forms promotes the idea of human beings as instruments of economic 
production on unequal terms. Compulsory expansion of school education promotes 
participatory democracy at its fullest and on the most equal terms. 


A social activist Mrs. Indira Varadarajan said at a conference, “Make Gurgaon a zero tolerance 
zone for child labour”.! We could extend her strong plea to insist that India be made a zero 
tolerance zone for child labour and that all children leave the world of work and enter the 
world of education. | 


We hope that this document will be useful for activists in their work. At the end of the document 
is a list of contact persons who may be accessed for further data and policy inputs. This paper 
has been extensively circulated among activist groups involved in lobbying processes in its 
draft versions. We are grateful for the interest they have shown and their comments and 
suggestions, most of which are incorporated in the present, final version. Of course, we take 
full responsibility for the views expressed here. 


Shobha Raghuram 
Hivos India Regional Office, 
Bangalore, 2003 


Ps. This overview is available in electronic version on request and may be reproduced freely. We also 
draw the attention of those interested in the subject to the Hivos publication “Understanding Persistent 
Poverty in India”, Jeyaranjan, Swaminathan, where very recent data tables are provided on child 
labour, literacy and gender gap in literacy. 


1. UNDP Workshop “Getting Children Out of Work and into School: Non-Negotiable Strategies and their 
Implications”, 8 - 9th November, 2001, New Delhi. 
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POLICY OVERVIEW 
ACTION FOR EDUCATION 


For Hivos as a social development institute, the campaign for the compulsory 
provisioning of school education is a campaign for the provisioning of knowledge 
and capability rights to every citizen. (See Alliance2015 campaign on “School as the 
best place to work”.) Poverty is a condition that preserves and promotes barriers. 
Structural poverty eradication must build the “elementary school for “all” campaign 
into development cycles, and into approaches to overall emancipation. Dismantling 
the barriers requires concerted efforts, including State responsibility, donor cooperation 
and civil society engagement. 


Most important, is the commitment to the non-negotiable that “all children must be 
in school, and when they are not, they may be counted as child labour.” 
(M Venkatarangaiya Foundation, AP) 


SUSPEND DEBATE, TAKE ACTION In 2001, India had a literacy 


The time has come to suspend debates on the | Tate of 65.38% with Bihar at 
provision of school education; on whether to opt the lowest of 47.53% and 
for non-formal education (NFEs) or for formal Kerala at 90.92%. While the 
education; and on the pros and cons of withdrawing national literacy rate for 


children from work and bringing them into school. | Women was 54.16% Kerala 
had 93% literacy for women 
Concessions and accommodative strategies only | and Bihar recorded 33.57%. 


deepen and extend scarcity and exploitation, and 
compromise the lives young people and their 
parents. 


This gender gap in literacy 
is by far the largest. 


All children must enter the world of learning and remain with it through their 
adolescence, so that they may grow up to become knowing citizens. How long will 
governments and development financiers postpone the fulfilment of this basic right 
of citizenship? 


SEE IT AS AN ISSUE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


For too long now, child labour has been accepted as an unavoidable deterrent to 
compulsory school education, based on the myth that for the poor, it is a matter of 
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survival. The lack of school education only 
perpetuates the cycle of deprivation and 
exclusion from the privileges of growth-led 


economics. 


Children aged 12-14 years of 
age, especially girl children, 
are the most likely to drop out 
of school. 

Access to education and health are fundamental 
rights of development and democracy and it is 
essential that people living in poverty are 
adequately provided for in the future. 


Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh have high dropout 

rates but they also have fairly 

high enrolment rates. _ 
In all its forms, child labour promotes the idea 
of human beings as instruments of economic 
production on unequal terms. In contrast, the 
compulsory expansion of school education 
promotes participatory democracy at its fullest 
and on the most equal terms. 


_ Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Bihar, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh have high 
dropout rates but here 
enrolment rates are low to 
beginwithh 


MAKE FREEDOM INCLUSIVE 


The notion of freedom has indeed become exclusive. The freedom to be educated and 
to expand skills and knowledge are essential freedoms for the children of India, as 
they are for their sisters and brothers in other parts of the world. Public Action, both 
on the field and in policy, must make taking children out of work and putting them 
into school a non-negotiable course of action. Those in privileged positions have no 
right to argue for ‘subsistence’ provisions in public policy, where the minimum material 
goods are grounds for the denial of rights. 


PUBLIC ACCESS TO PUBLIC GOODS 


Public responsibility with regard to providing public goods, such as education and 
health, is shrinking. The privatisation of public schools and public facilities can result 
in disastrous consequences for social welfare. Donor institutions have to be alert to 
these issues in all development financing and need to be intolerant of the injustice 
that lives in this country, as elsewhere. Market ethics cannot be allowed to dictate the 
public policy scope of state provisioning in social welfare. 


Civil society action is public action. Social movements have made it clear that they 
do not want more staggered action this issue. A wide social base, working alongside 
a responsive State, is the need of the hour. 


SOCIAL EQUALITY AND 
THE GIRL CHILD 


The equality of the girl child is a non- 
negotiable among other human 
securities when auditing the 
progress of any country in terms of 
social equality. Compulsory school 
education is the major public 
solution for the inequalities faced by 
girl children. By participating in the 
public spaces of schools, women 
assume power and knowledge about 
their lives, and postpone handling 
the difficulties of early marriage in 
a degrading environment. Their 
participation in this public space 
reduces the danger of domestic 
violence in the privacy of the home. 
Access to the written word signifies 
the power to access a range of 
citizenship rights. We strongly 
support girls’ schooling, up to the 
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Low incomes mean low education 
means low incomes... 


A comparison of the poorest 20% and 
the richest 20% of households showed 
startling results. 


In rural households... 


44% of poor men were non-literate, as 
compared to 15% of men from wealthy 
rural households. 


As high as 73% of poor rural women 
were non literate. Nearly half, 43%, of 
wealthy rural women were non literate. 


In urban households... 


In the poorest and richest urban 
households, the illiteracy rates were 
22% and 3% for males and 44% and 8% 
for females, respectively. 


age of 18, as a matter of rights and entitlements. 


BRINGING EDUCATION INTO PUBLIC AND POLITICAL 
SPHERES 


Elementary education has never become a lively political and public issue. This is the 
reason why universal education has not been successfully realised so far. As a result, 
those who need elementary education the most, remain weak, and are unable to 
translate their needs into coherent and effective political demands. In contrast, the 
privileged class has had a strong influence on educational planning. Thus, enormous 
resources have been earmarked to develop world-class institutions of higher 
learning, even as thousands of primary schools continue to operate without drinking 
water and blackboards. 
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GOVERNMENT AS A SERVICE PROVIDER 


In India, where millions of children never go to school and million more are withdrawn — 
before completing eight years even when schooling is ‘free’, it is clear that the benefits 
of elementary education are not fully obvious to families. Therefore, financial support 
from the government is clearly required to enable poor children to attend school and 
reap the accompanying social and private benefits. The government's involvement 
as a service provider, both providing schooling and financing it, is a matter of 
constructive political will. 


PRIVILEGING EDUCATION AS A FUNDAMENTAL RIGHT 


Education has a critical role to play, as our society moves through a difficult period in 
history where the challenges of poverty and destitution continue to bear heavily on 
our conscience and where brutal forms of communal hatred violate and destroy the 
intrinsic social bonding between citizens of varying backgrounds. 


Education is vital to healing and altering the distances that income and wealth create 
between people in a class and caste-ridden society. It has a role to play in accelerating 
the secularisation of society and in giving every citizen, especially our young children, 
a sense of the ultimate dignity of every human being, irrespective of gender, caste, 
and religion. The removal of social exclusion and the privileging of "education for all" 
are crucial to the overall objectives of social development. 


A DEMOCRACY OF THE INTELLECT... 


Advocating compulsory school education stems out of a desire for a true democracy 
of the intellect, where people can realise their right to be educated. Freedom must not 
be eroded any further. Instead, the distance between people and government, and 
people and power needs to be narrowed. This can only happen when knowledge sits 
in the homes and lives of people who have no ambition to control others. Knowledge 
needs to be taken out of the elite settings where ‘knowledge is power' and brought 
into all public spaces. 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Abstract: We underscore the need to make school education compulsory and a fundamental 
right. In underplaying the critical prevalence of child labour and the absence and denial of 
compulsory education, the State has contributed to both quantifiable and intangible violations 
of the rights of children. The acceptance of child labour is built on the myth that the survival of 
the poor is an unavoidable deterrent to compulsory school education. Empowerment of the 
child by providing compulsory education is the only long-term solution to ending the cycles and 
histories of deprivation. We provide an account of the economic and social profile of this issue. 


Introduction 


The recent discussions on the State’s commitment to those excluded from the privileges of 
growth-led economies has highlighted the fundamental issue of democracy and the rights that 
should be guaranteed in democratic societies.* Democracy in its present condition has been 
unable to guarantee education and health as integral aspects of freedom. Freedom from necessity 
should include not only classical definitions of human needs, but also the rights of development 
- access to education, health, etc. The dominant perspective of economic advancement as the 
only measure of success is responsible for denying large number of citizens the right to be 
educated and the right to be well. Many have argued that education is a right, but a right that 
may be deferred in cases of acute poverty when it must be accommodated alongside prohibitive 
labour conditions during the best part of the day. This is the reality for a large number of poor 
women and an even larger number of poor children. The “freedom to subsist” on the barest of 
material goods and the most minimum of wages has been unlimited and the State has contributed 
to this by detaching itself from its social commitments and further committing itself to the 
advancement of the private sector through further deregulation. Correspondingly, the freedom 
to be educated and to expand the base of skills and knowledge has been limited to the privileged 
classes, making the freedom to know, learn, and be an empowered human being an exclusive 


one. 


2 The 93" Amendment Bill, “Make Education a Fundamental Right in India” is a significant step in this direction. 


See the comprehensive compilation of debates on this issue in “Reading material for Discussion on proposed 
93" (old number 83) Amendment to make Education Fundamental Right and for the corresponding central 
legislation”, Centre for Child and the Law, National Law School of India University, Bangalore, nd. 
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“Just as a public good like a highway confers positive externalities on other agents, liceeney aay is something 
like a public good in that a literate agent confers a positive externality on illiterate agents in vi aeons 
by sharing the benefits of his or her literacy. This could happen for reasons of a penis 
unwitting munificence, osmosis or socio-cultural dispositions arising from group affiliation. Literate 
members of the same region, community, caste, or family could be expected to positively affect the 
literacy status of their respective cohorts. The unit of aggregation within which such external effects of 


literacy might be expected to be most salient is that of the household.” 


Equally significant today is the problem of large armies of working children who are creating 
the wealth assets of the state and the private sector. Voluntary efforts have tried to impart 
education to these children without attempting to withdraw them from labour and ensure that 
they are in school during the day. Most unfortunate in this discourse has been the proliferation 
of literature that justify what we term “accommodative” strategies, which are accommodative 
when it comes to the poor’s inability to access and sustain their use of a public and compulsory 


good such as education. 


Education should not to be reduced to the written alphabet but neither should it omit the 
worth of the ability to read and write. It ultimately signifies opportunities that may be 
enhanced limitlessly, leading to what we may rightly call the freedom from necessity. 


Universal education requires not only legal provisions but also adequate public expenditure.‘ 
The 83" Constitutional Amendment Bill recommended that school education be made 
compulsory. If passed, it would have accelerated the state governments’ efforts in this direction. 
The Bill was widely debated. Many platforms were formed (NAFRE, CACL Joint Platform 
for Universalisation of Elementary Education, Rajasthan) to exert pressure on the government 
to pass the Bill. They demanded “that the State demonstrate the necessary political will, adequate 
financial and other resources along with administrative resolve of the country to achieve in 
reality, universalisation of elementary education by the year 2005 A.D”. However, there has 
been complete procrastination with regard to passing this Bill. Despite all the arguments that 
the resources to carry forward such a mandate are lacking, it is clear that universal education 
will be a deciding factor in auditing the overall progress of the country in terms of social 


3. Basu K, Foster J.E. & Subramanian S, “Isolated and Proximate Illiteracy and Why These Concepts Matter in 
Measuring Literacy and Designing Education Programmes” in Economic and Political Weekly of India, Vol. No. 
XXXYV, Issue no. 1822, pp. 35-39, 2000. 


4. Parikh K. (Ed.), “India Development Report 1999-2000”, Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, 
Oxford University Press, 1999. 


5. The Bill once passed by Parliament has the potential to be a major catalyst in achieving the elusive goal of 
universal elementary education. The Bill was presented by the previous government to Parliament on November 
24", 1997, but was not put to vote as Parliament was dissolved that same afternoon. ‘The Gender Gap in Basic 
Education — NGOs as Change Agents’ Ed. Rekha Wazir, Sage, New Delhi, 2000. pp.35. 
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equality and achieving the freedom of being educated. Parikh estimates that a commitment of 
around 2.8% of GDP is needed to meet the objective of making education a fundamental 
right.° This is not a proposition that should deter governments. What does, however, may well 
be the question. 


In this review paper we look at several key aspects of the agenda for compulsory school education. 
In the first section, we outline the role of the State in the creation of equal citizens; the major 
policy documents for education, the National Policy (1986), the Revised Policy Formulation 
and National Program of Action for Education (1992) and the District Primary Education 
Program (1993), and the possible reasons for not attaining this national objective. In the next 
section, we take our argument forward by reflecting on the outcome of these national policies 
on primary/elementary education by examining the latest data on locational imbalances and 
the unevenness in educational attainments across States with respect to gender and socially 
deprived groups. The conditions of rural schools and availability of teachers are also discussed. 
In the third section, we turn to all-important centre-state relations and commitments to gain 
an understanding of fiscal resources and how financing may be generated. The varying trends 
and patterns in fifteen major states are mentioned. 


Strengthening the State’s public finances and education expenditures will be a key aspect of 
restructuring the education system. We conclude by defining school education as a fundamental 
right that holds the possibilities for economic and social empowerment. We underscore that in 
the changing political economy of the country, getting all children into school and ensuring 
their retention in an environment which nurtures their passage to ‘an adulthood of equal 
opportunities and equality in education’ cannot be but the central vision at both the level of 
the community and that of the State. 
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6. ibid, 1999, p.83. 
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“The most important characteristic of public policy on Indian education has been one of drift 
_ a drift in response to the wind from whichever direction it might be blowing. The direction of 
the wind has largely been determined, naturally enough, by the existing stratification of Indian 
society. Bending to the pressure of vocal groups and powerful classes has contributed to the 
perpetuation — and indeed intensification — of social inequities. The rot in Indian education is, 


thus ultimately related to the structure of Indian soctety. 


... The most spectacular deficiency [in educational planning] has been one of commitment. The 
failure of leadership in policy-making is as much due to this deficiency as due to technical 
errors and mistakes. In the last analysis educational transformation in India is not merely a 
matter of clear thinking but also of courage and determination. To ignore this will be escapism.” 


(Sen 1971, pp. 159) 


In the concluding lines of the Lal Bahadur Shastri Memorial Lecture, ‘Aspects of Indian 
Education’ more than twenty years ago in Delhi, Amartya Sen stressed the political dimension 


of the challenge of education. 


The neglect of education and human resources development is one of the most significant 
failures in India’s experience of economic development in the post colonial era. In 1991, India _ 
had around 321 million illiterate people (125 million males and 196 million females above the 
age of 7), by far the largest number of people without access to the written word in any country. 
The number of illiterate people today is greater than the population of India above the age of 
four at the time of independence in 1951, which was 314 million. Between 1981 and 1991 
(excluding Jammu and Kashmir), 19 million people joined the population without schooling 
in the country.’ 


The threatening reality of the numbers of disprivileged people makes the role of the state in 
implementing the policy of universal and compulsory schooling absolutely necessary. Although 
the government has the primary responsibility to provide this social good, all sections of society 
will have to play a part to make this a reality. India has been late in realising the worth and 
value of primary education as compared to some of her east and south Asian neighbours, 


where a focus on primary education has helped achieve high economic growth with equity and 


vs Ramachandran V K, Rawal V and Swaminathan M, “Investment Gaps in Primary Education - A State wise 
Study” in Economic and Political Weekly of India, Vol. No. XXXII, Issue no.18& 2, pp. 39 - 45, 1997. 
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reduced poverty sharply. While a large number of school-age children in India enrol in primary 
school at the beginning, about 40% drop out before completing the cycle. In 1991, less than 
30% of all adults had completed eight years of schooling. 


Income, caste and gender disparities are reflected in most education indicators. There are wide 
variations between and within states in the efficiency and equity of primary education. This 
asymmetrical distribution is reflected in Table 1 which presents literacy rates across states for 


age 7 years and above. The literacy rate for rural India as a whole is 54%. Among men, the rate 


is 66% and among women it is 40%.* 


8. F/M ratio was computed to illustrate gender disparities in all education parameters. This is the ratio of female 
levels of education to corresponding male levels. Therefore, one minus the f/m ratio can be considered as the 


level of gender disparity. (NCAER, 1999, pp. 99). 
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Table 1: 
Literacy Rates (percentage) and Gender Disparity Across States 


: Regions/ States a : Literacy Rates (7 years 8 above) 
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Dili. Refers to Assam es ry stract, Office of the Registrar General, GOI, New 

Source: India, Human Development Report, A Profile of the Indian States in 1990s, NCAER, 1999, pp.100. 
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Essential is a serious review of education policy with reference to the status of education in 
India after 54 years of independence, the problems that have caused this discouraging and 
dismal outcome, and the challenges in this sector. 


Schooling or its equivalent needs to be provided for one third of the children aged 6-14 
years (about 23 million boys and 36 million girls) who do not attend school.’ Efforts need to 
be made to enhance the quality of more than 500,000 public schools serving rural poor 
children of India.!° Thousands of these schools do not have drinking water. ILO estimates 
that 20 million children in developing countries between the ages of 5 and 14 work full time." 
Jeyaranjan and Swaminathan” refer to the issues of child labour and the provisioning of 
compulsory education as well as the need for drawing attention to the quality of education. 
They argue that for a country as a whole nearly 1/4" of the children in the school going age are 
out of schools. Gross inequality causes tremendous variations across different sections of 
population with regard to the nature of access they have to education. The tables below reveal 


the severe nature of deprivation suffered by the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes 
households. 


9. According to Shanta Sinha, the official estimate of the number of non-school-going children in the 5-14 years 
age group is nearly 74 million. (The Gender Gap in Basic Education - NGOs as Change Agents’ (Ed) Rekha 
Wazir, SAGE, 2000, New Delhi, pp. 151.) 


10. See The Probe Team, 1999 pp.9 & World Bank, 1997 for extensive coverage. For those who can afford the 
fees, private schools offer good education at all levels. In 1987, about 40% of urban primary schools and more 
than half of all secondary schools were private (Primary Education in India, World Bank; 1997, pp-16). 


11. * ILO, “Child Labour: Targeting the Intolerable”, Geneva, 1996. 


12. Jeyaranjan, Swaminathan, “Understanding Persistent Poverty in India”, Hivos, 2003. 
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Table 2: 
Proportion (Per 1000) of Households with No Literate Adult Member/Adult 
Female Member, (Rural), 1999-2000 
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Household group with 


Adu | Adee | Adak | 
Member | Female | Member | 


States 


| Bihar : ; : : 


Source: NSSO, Ministry of Statistics & Programme Implementation, Government of India, September 2001. From : 
Jeyaranjan, Swaminathan, “Understanding Persistent Poverty in India”, Hivos, 2003. Pg. 60. 
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be the Kothari Commission formulated the landmark 1968 National Adult Education Policy, | 
had no serious policy to guide the country’s youth into institutionalised school education 
that was free, compulsory, and that ensured the prevention of child labour. What was promised 
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in the Constitution had remained unrealised for over 20 years. With the Kothari Commission, 
the National Adult Education Policy, the Total Literacy Campaign and the RFLP were all 
launched by the State. The 2™ National Policy on Education ensured that the central government 
played a greater role in primary education. The policy explicitly acknowledged the need to 
make concerted efforts to expand and improve school education, including formal and non- 
formal primary education and adult literacy education. At the primary level, the policy stressed 
on reducing the disparities in the enrolment of girls and students from scheduled castes and 
‘tribes.'3 It set the goal of ensuring that by 1990 all children of 11 years of age would have 
completed five years of formal or non-formal education. It also set the tone for the government's 
approach to working children. In an effort to accomplish universal education, the policy 
advocated developing alternatives to formal schooling for working children and girls who do 
not attend school'4 or who cannot attend school due to social barriers. The Department of 
Education established a programme of grants to states to develop non-formal education classes. 
These classes were held at times convenient for the children, usually in the early evening and 
were led by teachers who received training and remuneration from the state government. The 
“clientele for non-formal education were identified as ‘children in habitations without schools, 
school dropouts, working children and girls who cannot attend school’. Blackboards and 
kerosene lamps, along with learning materials and teachers’ guides, were provided, either at the 
homes of the instructors or at specific public office locations. Additionally, a system of 
supervision and support via trained officers was established up to the block level. To supplement 
these efforts, the Department of Education created a set of centrally sponsored grant schemes 
to assist states in developing school education. 


13. Geetha Nambissan (1999) states that the official policy documents reflect two perspectives on the education 
of the Schedule Tribes. The first is concerned with integrating tribal children within larger education mainstream 
in order to achieve the objective of universalising elementary education. Recommendations emphasise the use 
of tribal languages as mediums of instruction in the early years of primary schooling, the recruitment of 
teachers from within the tribal communities and a curriculum that does not portray the tribes negatively are to 
help tribal children and to adjust to the formal system. The second perspective acknowledges the importance 
of tribal cultures for the schooling of children from these communities. Ashram schools have been perceived 
as culturally appropriate for tribal children and continue to be a major recommendation policy. See, more on 
Ashram Schools in Chapter-6 “Identity, Exclusion and the Education of Tribal communities” in “The Gender 
Gap in Basic Education - NGOs as Change Agents’ (Ed) Rekha Wazir, pp. 175-220. 


14. A well-defined ‘Open Learning System’ (OLS) especially for girls, women, SCs and STs, the poor and the 
untrained and unemployed was also initiated. The main thrust of OLS was ‘acquisition of life skills, vocational 
skills directly contributing to productivity and inculcation of habits of self-learning’. As a part of the strategy 
to provide for those children especially girls ‘who are not able to or cannot attend the formal school’, the 
Eighth Plan planned for ‘day-care centres for pre-school children and infants, provision of uniforms, text 
books and stationery, attendance allowance and co-ordination of support services such as drinking water, 
fodder, and fuel*to release children, especially girls, as well as women who are engaged in domestic chores. 
(Shanta Sinha in ‘The Gender Gap in Basic Education - NGOs as Change Agents (Ed) Rekha Wazir, Sage, 
New Delhi, pp. 160). 
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Subsequently in 1992, the Parliament approved an updated National Policy on Education — 


(Revised Policy Formulation and National Programme of Action for Education, Government _ 


of India). The new policy reiterated that the education of girls and improving the quality of . 
primary education were priorities. It also emphasised a decentralised approach with micro © 


portant policy thrust. This was accompanied by a renewed interest in the 


planning as an im 


Panchayat system as a decentralised structure for integrating development initiatives. 


a ee ee 


India’s primary education system was free from large-scale external funding until India accepted — 
structural adjustment loans in 1990.'® Many states initiated school education projects with © 
assistance from international donors. The Andhra Pradesh education project was funded by 
the United Kingdom's Overseas Development Administration (ODA) in 1980s. Similarly, 
UNICEF in Bihar, the Swedish International Development Authority (SIDA) in Rajasthan 
and International Development Association (IDA) in Uttar Pradesh all started projects between 
1990 and 1993. All these projects shared the objectives and strategies of the 1986 Education 
Policy. The District Primary Education Programme followed the Jomtien conference declaration, — 
“World Declaration on Education,” which replaced ‘school education’ with ‘primary education’ — 
and thus reduced the earlier commitment of free and compulsory education up to 14 years of 
age to only five years of school (See Annexure 1). Attention was given to improving educational — 
outcomes, increasing the enrolment of girls and including features of community involvement — 
through ‘village education committees’. In addition, registered societies were created in each 
state, to receive and disburse funds as well as to provide umbrella organisation structures, — 


closely tied to state education departments for project implementation. 


The District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) was set up in 1993 in 42 districts in 7_ 
states by the World Bank and Government of India in close consultation with the states, to 
implement the recommendations of the revised policy. DPEP interventions have drawn on the 
experience gained by central schemes, and more substantially, from state projects in Andhra 


15. The 734 and 74" amendments to the Constitution (1992) aim at a three-tier Panchayat system and a system 
of urban municipalities, respectively. Section 243G (11 Schedule) of the Constitution of India (73"4 
Amendment) Act 1992 includes, among other items, primary education. To cater for these guidelines for 
educational management in the context of these amendments, a broad framework has been proposed for 
consideration by states when they evolved their own Panchayat Acts. An important feature of the framework 
is the provision of a village-level education committee in the case of a group Panchayat and a Panchayat 
standing committee in the case of a single village Panchayat. 


16. With the World Bank giving its formal approval and recognising that education has as much ‘economic’ as it 
has ‘social’ value, there has been an increase in aid provided to this sector by multi and bilateral aid agencies. 
A strong impetus was provided by the 1990 Jomtien Conference, which set the year 2000 as the target for 
achieving the goal of ‘Education for All’. Consequently, governments in developing countries are turning to 
NGOs for assistance to increase coverage and in reaching difficult and fractious social groups. (“The Gender 
Gap in Basic Education — NGOs as Change Agents’ (Ed) Rekha Wazir, Sage, New Delhi, 2000, pp. 24.) 
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Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. The DPEP!” was launched in seven states in 
1994 and expanded to three more in 1996.'* Including the four states that receive international 
funding, India had initiatives in 14 of its largest 15 states (See Annexure 1). Today it stands at 
271 districts in 18 states. 


DPEP includes i) the expansion of the network of primary schools and alternative schools 
through school mapping, ii) new decentralised management structures including, iti) 
the establishment of decentralised bodies to conduct teacher training, iv) the development 
of structures for participatory planning at the grassroots level and the involvement of 
NGOs and Village Education Committees, and the host of other innovations which are 
revitalising primary education in poor districts. 


DPEP is the largest education programme of its kind in the world and for example the 
World Bank has invested approximately US$1500 million in IDA credits in the 
programme. It supports replicable sustainable and cost effective programmes development 
in primary education in order to: 


° Reduce differences in enrolment, dropout and learning achievement between gender 
and social groups to less than five percent; 


¢ Reduce overall primary dropout rates for all students to less than ten percent; 


¢ Raise average achievement levels by at least twenty five percent over measured baselines 
by ensuring achievement of basic literacy and numeracy competencies and a minimum 
of forty percent achievement competencies by all primary school children; 


¢ Provide access for all children to primary schooling or its equivalent non-formal 
education. 7 


With DPEP there is regular donor co-ordination. The programme has been designed in 

such a way, that there is a system of monitoring, information sharing, and dissemination 

of experiences. Funds are provided to the central government by all the donors who 

then allocates to the different states as agreed upon. Joint Review Missions are organised’ 
twice a year to assess the progress of the programme. These missions are jointly conducted 

by the Government of India, and the international funding agencies — the WB, DFID, 

EC, UNICEF and the Netherlands. 


17. The programme finances quality improvement projects at the district level and stresses on strengthening 
community participation. 149 educationally backward districts are covered under the DPEP. 


18. Assam, Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, and Tamil Nadu in 1994. Gujarat, Himachal 
Pradesh and Orissa in 1996. 
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Despite a strong policy framework and significant commitments from central and state 
provide compulsory elementary/ non-formal/adult education, unequal access — 
the exclusion of vulnerable groups from the gains of education is still - 
ffairs calls attention to concerns that go beyond the provision 


governments to 
among social groups and 


a reality. This discouraging state ofa ; | 
of facilities and the passing of sanctions at the policy level. It brings into reckoning the low — 


political motivation to make school education to all a minimum social agenda, the utilisation — 
of educational facilities and the question of motivation and values, which play a significant — 


part in education decisions in developing countries. 


The valuation of education plays a crucial role in determining the motivation, attitudes and 
norms that govern education-related decisions.’ For instance, when parents must decide whether © 
to send a daughter to school or keep her at home, the relevant values are not always of individual 
actors alone, such as that of the mother, father, or teacher. The decision will be the outcome of 
a social value: the priority given to female education by a particular caste, community, 
occupational group, etc. This perception and valuation also determines the crucial issue of 


public commitment to the promotion of education. 


Hence, the inability to make elementary education a lively political and public issue has come 
in the way of the success of universal education. Elementary education has never featured as a 
major election issue in the democratic political process. As a result, those who are in the greatest 
need of elementary education have been unable to translate their needs into coherent and — 
effective political demands. Conversely, the privileged classes have had a strong influence on 
educational planning. Enormous resources are earmarked to develop world class institutions 


of higher learning, while thousands of primary schools go without drinking water and 


blackboards. 


The same lack of concerted political action towards removing development and cultural biases, 
as well as social apathy is reflected in the growth path followed by India since the Second Plan. 
Rapid industrialisation associated with capital intensive goods, high technology, nuclear power, 
etc., was perceived essential for national prestige, economic growth and self-reliance. Resources 
were channelled in this direction, with the neglect of agro-industries and simple manufacturing. 
India’s poor were perceived as ‘fodder for the industrial canon’. They were commonly perceived 
as cheap labour and the recipients of poverty alleviation programmes. The poor have never 
been valued as dormant resources of energy, capacities and enterprise that could strengthen the 
country's progress. This underlying high technology bias did not change with liberalisation in 
the decade of the 90s that increased the role of the market in allocating resources. But what is 


new in this era is the electorate’s expectations of better provisioning of welfare including 


19. Basu K., Pattanaik P. 8&¢ Suzumura K. (Eds.) “Choice, Welfare and Development — A Festschrift in Honour of 
Amartya Sen”, Oxford University Press, 1999. 
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elementary education. Making school education a key political issue that the State cannot 
ignore, is the advocacy goal of many NGOs. 


‘This new perspective to development, social justice and educational attainment is evident in 
Himachal Pradesh’s remarkable schooling revolution of the past decade. The phenomenal success 
in universalising elementary education in this state is not restricted to a particular policy initiative 
ora specific scheme or campaign but is a result of the coming together of various small players 
and stakeholders who have changed the rules of the game. (For details, refer case study on the 
schooling revolution of Himachal Pradesh in Annexure 2). 


Although India has made marked progress in achieving its target of universal primary education 
and could possibly achieve nearly universal 95% primary net enrolment rates by 2005, it will 
still be two decades behind countries like Malaysia, Indonesia, and three decades behind the 
Republic of Korea in doing so.”° India also appears in poor light when compared with regions 
that are often considered ‘backward’ in HDI terms. For instance, the female literacy rate is 
much lower in India than in sub-Saharan Africa.?! 


Phe magnitude of social disparity and state-led apathy across the 15 largest states of India and 
the work that remains to be done because of lack of political will is considered in the next 


section. 


20. The World Bank, “Primary Education in India”, Washington D.C, 1997, pp. 18. 
21. The PROBE Team, “Public Report on Basic Education”, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 9. 
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KNOWLEDGE CLUSTERS AND LOCATIONAL 
IMBALANCES 


This section examines the locational imbalances and the uneven educational attainments across | 
states in terms of gender and social deprivation. The analysis becomes all the more important — 
in the context of economic liberalisation, where market forces influence the larger flow of — 
resources in different regions, relative to plan allocations. Reliable data disaggregated by region ~ 
and social groups becomes necessary for future policy formulation and resource allocation. On 


its own, the private flow of investment is likely to exacerbate the existing disparities. 


: 


The overall literacy rate of the population of India was a dismal 52% in 1991 (64% for males 
and 39% for females). More recent data from the 53 Round of the National Sample Survey 
(NSS) reveals that the overall rate of literacy has risen to 62% (73% for males and 50% for 
females) in 1997.” A wide variation in literacy was noted across regions, states, social groups _ 
and sex. The literacy rates tend to be higher in south and west India as compared to north and 
east India. The State of Kerala in 1991 had the highest male literacy (94%), whereas Arunachal ~ 
Pradesh and Bihar had the lowest male literacy rates of 51% and 52% respectively. In as many — 
as 72 districts of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, a majority of the children © 
in the 10-14 age group are illiterate. Among women, the highest literacy rate was 86% in 
Kerala and Rajasthan had the lowest rate of 20% (in rural Rajasthan, the rate was only 11.6%). 
(See Table 1). | 


In most regions, the literacy rates are much lower for women than for men.” States with — 
literacy rates that are above the national average, such as the North-eastern region, Himachal 


Pradesh, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, Maharashtra, and West Bengal, exhibit lower levels of — 


22. Swaminathan M and Rawal V, “Primary Education for All” in “India Development Report, 


1999-2000", (Eds.) Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. — 
69. 


23. Further Basu, Foster and Subramanian in “Isolated and Proximate and why these concepts matter in measuring — 
Literacy and Designing Education Programmes” (Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. XXXV, No. 182, 2000, 
pp- 35) have suggested a new measure of literacy — the ‘effective literacy’ rate. They maintain that the distribution 
of the literate across households also matters, due to external effects of literacy. Illiterate members of a household 
derive benefits from having a literate person in the family. 


24. India has one of the highest female-male gaps in literacy rates in the world. To cite the Human Development 


Report, 1998, only five countries have a higher gap than India: Bhutan, Syria, Togo, Malawi and Mozambique 
(The PROBE Team, 1999, pp. 11). 
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gender disparity, whereas states that have low levels of literacy have higher gender disparity. 
These states are Rajasthan, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh.” Although, Madhya 
Pradesh has registered substantial success in reducing gender disparities over time, progress in 
Rajasthan has been slow. Differences in literacy rates in the north and south are clearly 
discernable, with southern states having relatively higher literacy rates.”° 


The Constitution of India states that primary and elementary schooling are to be provided free of 
cost to all citizens, indicating that neither school enrolment nor continuation rates should differ 
across states or socio-economic groups. As a whole, the enrolment for rural India is 71% with 
gender disparity of 0.84, thus showing a deficit of 16% for girls.” Southern and western states 
have higher enrolment rates and lower gender disparity. 


The problem of children out-of-school is enormous and extensive. In 1993, 33 million children 
were out of school, of which the majority, roughly 25 million reside in six states: Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. Four other states, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Jammu and Kashmir, and Orissa also have a large number of children 
out of school. However, the problem is not limited to these ten so-called backward states alone. 
Almost 97% of the total population of school-age children reside in 15 major states. The drop- 
out phenomenon is even a reality in Kerala, although not to the extent it is in Rajasthan. In the 
educationally advanced state of Kerala, there are pockets of backwardness that inhibit universal 
enrolment. Thus, although the phenomenon of children out-of-school is endemic in some 
states, it is evident all over the country.” 


Official data states that the primary school gross enrolment ratio (i.e., ratio of children enrolled 
in school to population of school-going age) averaged at 113% for boys and 91% for girls for 
the year 1990-94. Data from the 43" Round of the National Sample Survey (NSS) for 1987- 


88 on school attendance for children in the 5-14 age group reveals a general picture of low 


25. The PROBE Team, “Public Report on Basic Education”, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 11. 


26. See Parikh K. (Ed.), “India Development Report 1999-2000”, Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, 
Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 100. 


27. This gender disparity can have grave consequences when examined in the context of the crucial role of female 
literacy in expanding the capability status of a household, and in particular, the greater significance of female 
literacy with reference to certain statistics relating to infant mortality among households, classified by the 
educational standing of the mother and father. Cadwell (1979) has established a stronger positive externality 
of the mother’s literacy over the father’s literacy. Basu, Foster and Subramanian in “Isolated and Proximate and 
why these concepts matter in measuring Literacy and Designing Education Programmes” (Economic and 
Political Weekly, Vol. XXXV, No. 182, 2000, pp. 39). 


28. Core Group on Citizens’ Initiative on Primary Education, “Elementary Education in India — A Status Report” 
Volume I, No. 3, Rest House Road, Bangalore- 560 001, 1997. 
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attendance, with Kerala being the only exception.” Again, with the exception of urban Kerala, 

attendance rates for girls were lower than those for boys in all states. The attendance rates were | 
biased unfavourably in rural areas as compared to urban areas. At the all-India level, about | 
40% of rural children and 74% of urban children attended school. In rural Uttar Pradesh, for . 
instance, 33% of boys and 16% of girls attended school in 1987-88. Generally, the attendance 7 
rates were very low in Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. Only 25% of girls — 
and boys in rural Uttar Pradesh attended school, as compared to 89% in Kerala. Schools in 

Haryana, Orissa, and Jammu & Kashmir also displayed a low attendance. In Punjab, one of | 


the richest states, only 35% of rural children attended school.” 


However, the data for 1993-94, from the fifth rounds of the NSS, disclosed that tangible 
progress has been made, although schooling is still far from universal. In rural areas, 70% of 
the boys and 55% of the girls in the age group of 5-14 years attended school. In urban areas, 
84.5% of boys and 80% of girls attended school. Therefore, even in urban areas 20% of girls 
did not attend school. The proportion was twice as high in rural areas. 


Noteworthy progress was made by certain states between 1987-88 and 1993-94. The 
achievements of Himachal Pradesh brought it close to Kerala. There was also notable progress 
in Punjab and Haryana, rich states that had lagged behind in educational achievements. Overall, 
the pace of change in urban areas was slow. There was rapid increase in attendance in many 
states, including the ‘Bimaru’ states where attendance rates have doubled, or more than doubled, 
between 1987-88 and 1993-94. Illiteracy is acute among deprived communities. The male and 
female literacy rates among Scheduled Castes were 46% and 19% respectively and the 
corresponding figures for Scheduled Tribes were 41% and 18%.*! Further, where different — 
forms of deprivation converged, literacy was very low. For instance, among Scheduled Tribe 
women in Rajasthan, the rate of literacy was as low as 4.4% in 1991. Among agricultural 


29. Ramachandran V K, Rawal V and Swaminathan M, “Investment Gaps in Primary Education - A State wise — 
Study” in Economic and Political Weekly of India, Vol. No. XXXII, Issue no.1& 2, pp 39 - 45, 1997. 


30. Swaminathan M and Rawal V, “Primary Education for All” in “India Development Report, 
1999-2000”, (Eds.) Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 
69. 


31. Literacy rates differ significantly among tribes across regions. The north-east states have relatively higher 
literacy rates as compared to states in central India. In 1991 literacy rates varied from 19% among tribes in 
Rajasthan to around 80% in Mizoram. Within states there is considerable range in literacy among tribes as 
well. For instance, according to the 1981 census, Nagas in the State of Meghalaya had a literacy rate of 81.9%, 
while only 13.1% of the Mikir were literate. In Orissa, literacy rates varied from 36% among the Kulis and 
1.1% among the Mankirdia. The urban-rural differentials among tribal children are sharp. According to 
NSSO (1990), as many as 67% of tribal boys in urban areas attended educational institutions in 1987-88. 
However, it must be noted that only 8% of the tribal population resides in urban areas. (Nambissan G. in 


“The Gender Gap in Basic Education — NGOs as Change Agents” (Ed) Rekha Wazir, Sage, New Delhi, 2000. 
pp. 184. 
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labourers, in 1993-4, only 40% of males and 16.8% of females (above the age of 15) were 
literate.22 The National Council for Applied Economic Research report suggests that in India, 
caste and religion influence many types of social behaviour. This is reflected in the way several 
groups opt for a secular education imparted by public institutions. Scheduled Tribes (STs) 
and Scheduled Castes (SCs) reported a literacy rate of about 40% in contrast to an all India 
average of 54%. Christians have the highest rate of literacy of about 81%, while Muslims have 
a literacy rate of about 50%.*? Although, low female literacy was observed among all social 
groups, gender disparity is remarkably high among STs and SCs. For instance, only a fourth of 
all SC and ST women are literate while about half of all women belonging to other groups are 
literate. About half of all SC and ST men are literate, whereas three fourths of men belonging 
to other groups are literate. In Rajasthan, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa 
the literacy levels are extremely low among SCs and STs. There also exists a wide gender 
disparity, especially among SCs and Muslims, in Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Haryana in 
relation to other social groups. 


Therefore, what emerges is a situation of very low overall literacy that widely varies across 
states, rural-urban regions, gender, and social groups. Economic levels and levels of social well- 
being are seen to have a positive association with literacy. Gender disparity among all the 
population groups, particularly those having low literacy levels, continues to remain a major 
cause for concern. 


Locational imbalances across borders can be further assessed by taking into account access, 
efficiency, learning achievement, and school quality. In spite of spectacular growth in elementary 
education®® in India during the post-Independence period (the Gross Enrolment Ratio (GER) 
in the primary stage (Classes I-V) increased from 42.6% in 1950-51 to 90.5% in 1996-97 and 
in the upper primary stage (Classes VI-VIII) from 12.7% to 62.3%) the objective of achieving 
the universalisation of elementary education remains the most blatant failure of the Indian 
education system. (See Table 3) 


32 Swaminathan M and Rawal V, “Primary Education for All” in “India Development Report, 
1999-2000”, (Eds.) Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 
69. 


33. The PROBE Team, “Public Report on Basic Education” Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 114; 
Swaminathan M and Rawal V, “Primary Education for All” in “India Development Report, 1999-2000", 
(Eds.) Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 101. 


34, Parikh K. (Ed.), “India Development Report 1999-2000”, Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, 
Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 103. 


35. The recent PROBE (Public Report on Basic Education) survey of 200 villages in the states of Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, reveals a sharp decline in the proportion of ‘never-enrolled’ children. 
In 1986-87, 55% of rural children aged 6-14 had never enrolled in school, whereas in 1996 the figure had 
declined to 19% (Swaminathan and Rawal in ‘India Development Report’, 1999, pp. 73). 
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| Table 3: 
Gross Enrolment Ratio In Classes I -V and VI-VIII for Major States* 1996-97 


Upper Primary (VI-VID) 
(per cent) : 


Maharashtra 


3 


Orissa 


Tamil Nadu 


PVs Pradesh $5.2 
West Bengal 1060 | 101. 


All India 98.6 81.8 70.9 70.8 


* States with a population of 10 million and above are categorised as major states as per the 1991 Census. 
Source: Ministry of Human Resource Development. Reference: Economic Survey 1997-98; pp.144. 
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Access to primary schooling varies across states, within states, and also across gender and social 
class. High dropout rates are a critical problem in the country. There is a large difference 
between the number of children who enrol in school, or have ever attended school and the 
number of children who actually complete 14 years of schooling.* In terms of efficiency, only 
65% of all boys and 60% of all girls who enrol in school complete the first five-year cycle of 
primary schooling. Completion rates vary, with Kerala taking pride in a completion rate of 
100%, followed by Tamil Nadu with 84%. At the other end of the spectrum is Bihar with 
40%.” The average discontinuation rate is around 6% for rural India. It is high in Tamil 
Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka and Orissa.°® The discontinuation rate is 
low in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Haryana. This comes as a surprise and is contrary 
to expectations, but a further segregation indicates that (a) dropouts are positively related to 
enrolments and (b) there are different threswholds at which the dropouts are substantial. The 
higher discontinuation rates observed in Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh can be inferred 
from the fact that enrolments are fairly high to begin with and that discontinuation largely 
occurs among children aged 12-14 years of age, especially girl children. A higher 
discontinuation rate is usually a manifestation of higher enrolment, especially in rural parts of 
southern and western India. However, the same phenomenon of high discontinuation rates in 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Bihar, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh are a cause for 


concern as enrolment rates are low to begin with. 


The differences among discontinuation rates in various states need to be explored to further 
ascertain whether they occur because of inaccessibility of schools, lack of quality education, or 
low priority state intervention. The discontinuation rates are high among lower income 
categories, landless wage-earners, female-headed households, and scheduled tribes and scheduled 


castes. 


The discontinuation rate also shows a positive relationship with the literacy status of adults in 
a household. The discontinuation rate is highest among children from households where there 
are no literate adults.°° Interestingly, households having only literate females record very high 
discontinuation, although enrolment is generally high among this group. These households 


36. Dreze and Saran in “Choice, Welfare and Development”, Eds. Basu, Pattanaik and Suzumura, 1999, pp. 190, 
state that the age-specific literacy rates in India indicate that 7+ literacy rates are typically a little higher than 
15+ literacy rates. 


37. The World Bank, “Primary Education in India”, Washington D.C, 1997, pp. 25. 


38. Parikh K. (Ed.), “India Development Report 1999-2000”, Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, 
Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 112. 


39 The PROBE Team, “Public Report on Basic Education”, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 24. 
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Table 4: 
Official Enrolment and Dropout Rates in Primary School, and Adult Literacy 
Rates, 15 Major States, 1991 and 1993 
(in percent) 


| Enrolment C 
| Rate, 1993 | 


| Tamil Nadu 

| Uttar Pradesh 
- West Bengal 

| All India 


- Not available. 
Source: For gross enrolment rates, NCERT 1995; for dropout rates, India, Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
1993a; for literacy rates, Nanda 1992. Reference: Primary Education in India, pp. 26. 
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are usually female-headed households that cope with extreme forms of distress due to the 
absence of other earning members.*° 


Children who do not reach the final year of lower primary school often have low learning 
achievement. In a study conducted in 23 states by National Council of Education Research 
and Training (NCERT) with a sample of 65,000 urban and rural students in Grade 4, it was 
found that the average achievement on curriculum-based basic skills tests of arithmetic, reading 
comprehension and spelling was 46%. Students could answer fewer than half the questions on 
an arithmetic test in 19 of the 23 states and fewer than half the questions on a reading 
comprehension test in 16 states. In 15 of 21 states they correctly spelled fewer than half the 
words on a spelling test. Recent studies in 43 low-literacy districts in eight states found even 
lower levels of learning achievements. 


Therefore as mentioned,*' there is a ‘fragility of school attendance process’ and there are many 
impediments that prevent children from deprived homes from attending school regularly. Child 
labour is one of the most important obstacles in achieving universal primary education.” 


India has the dubious distinction of having the largest number of child workers of any country 
in the world. Given the situation as many as 73 million children of the age group 6-14, are not 
currently enrolled in schools. “Neither in terms of the number of working children, nor in 
terms of literacy levels has the country shown any significant improvement. On the other 
hand, the absolute numbers of working children has expanded considerably and India’s share, 
both in the world’s illiterates as well as in child labour, remains embarrassingly high and is in 


fact rising” .*° 


About a quarter of the children in the age group of 6-11 and as high as 70% of the children in 
the age-group 12-14 not currently enrolled in schools were found to be economically active, 
including actively participating in domestic chores (NSSO, 1991). 


While most child workers do not attend school regularly, there are also children who are neither 


40. Parikh K. (Ed.), “India Development Report 1999-2000”, Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, 
Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 113. 


41. The PROBE Team, “Public Report on Basic Education”, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 27- 
29. 


42. Weiner M, “Child Labour in India - Putting Compulsory Primary Education on Political Agenda” in Economic 
and Political Weekly of India, Vol. No. XXXI, Issue no. 45-46, pp. 3007 - 3014, 1996. 


43. According to Swaminathan M and Rawal V, “Primary Education for All” in “India Development Report, 
1999-2000”, (Eds.) Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, Oxford University Press, 1999, estimates 
of child workers vary from 17 million to 44 million. 
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at school, nor at work.“ The NSS data for 1993-94, reveals that 76% of rural boys in the age 
group 10-14 years attended school, 11.7% were workers and 10.6% were neither at school nor 
at work.*> Therefore, a large number were not attending school but their absence from school 
had nothing to do with participation in work. This phenomenon can be explained on two 
accounts. First, like women’s work, work undertaken by children is often hidden and not 
enumerated. Second, these figures indicate that there are children who are not attending school, 
not because they have to work but for other reasons. According to the 35" round of NSSO 
(1981) and Visaria et al (1993) cited in Tilak (1996), economic factors and lack of interest in 


education are two major reasons for non-enrolment of children in schools. 


From the NSSO survey (1986-87) it is evident that while around 30% of students dropped 
out due to lack of interest in education, more than 50% of the dropouts among the boys and 
more than 40% among girls had to leave school to do domestic chores or due to other economic 
factors. Tilak (1996) infers that opportunity costs of primary and upper primary education are 
indeed high. In general, the high private costs of education and high non-enrolment and 
dropout rates may be positively and significantly related**. School enrolment improves as 
household income increases. This is particularly significant among females. It can therefore be 
inferred that low school enrolment and gender disparities are manifestations of poverty and 
inaccessibility of the schooling system. Landless wage earners, STs, SCs, Muslims, and villages 
with low development have very low levels of school enrolment.” 


On the whole, around 17% of males aged 15 and above and around 9% of females above the 
age of 15 complete elementary education in rural India. A very high level of gender disparity 
was observed in the completion of middle school education: For every 100 boys, only 52 
girls complete middle school education. The percentage of men, aged 17 years and above, 
who completed matriculation, was 12%, as compared to 5% of women in this category. 
Gender disparity is much higher at the matriculation level than at the elementary level. For 


44. Swaminathan M and Rawal V, “Primary Education for All” in “India Development Report, 1999-2000”, 
(Eds.) Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 73. 


45. According to Sinha (2000, pp. 151-152), “the status of these children becomes indeterminate unless some 
other explanation is found”. Some writers have categorised these missing children as the ‘nowhere children’. A 
large number of girls fall in this category. (“The Gender Gap in Basic Education NGOs as Change Agents’ 
(Ed) Rekha Wazir, Sage, New Delhi, 2000. 


46. The PROBE survey found, for instance, that on average, the expenditure on fees, books, slates, and uniform 
for a child was Rs. 318 a year. This is a high level of expenditure relative to income for many households of 
agricultural/landless/casual labourers. The cost of schooling deters poor parents. PROBE Team, 1999 cited in 
Swaminathan and Rawal in ‘India Development Report’, 1999, pp. 75. 


47. Swaminathan M and Rawal V, “Primary Education for All” in “India Development Report, 
1999-2000”, (Eds.) Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, Oxford University Press, 1999. 
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Table 5: 
Percentage of Children in India Currently not Enrolled in Schools and their 
Activity Status, 1986-87 


Activity status of Age Group Age Group 


children currently 6-11 12-14 

not enrolled Boys All Boys 
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143 104 | 5227 | 
8.1 68 | 97| 532 | 354 
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* Includes code numbers (1 to 4): self-employed in agriculture, self-employed in non-agriculture, wage/salaried and 
casual wage labourers. 

** No details are available from NSSO. Error in the source itself: 

Source: NSSO (1991: Table 18; pp S63-64; S112-13). 
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every 100 men who complete matriculation, there are only 40 women. In terms of education, 


Kerala is the most egalitarian and is far ahead of all the other states. 


In recent times, the gap in educational aspirations between different social groups has been 
narrowing rapidly. However, these common aspirations receive unequal attention and are 
determined by patriarchal responses. Most parents express stronger interest in the education of 
their sons as compared to the education of their daughters. This is an outcome of the common 
perception that the ultimate goal of bringing up a daughter is marriage, and investment in the 
education of sons will bring security for the parents in their old age. Another factor contributing 
to this perception is that the employment opportunities for adult women are far less than those 


for men. 


Family indifference to female education turns into opposition once the expenditure and efforts 
involved in sending the daughter to school exceed above a certain threshold. Many a time, 
opposition to female education is not well-defined, but is based on an unwillingness to invest 


much in it.*8 


The quality of rural schooling is much to blame for the low levels of learning achievement and 
high dropout rates in rural areas. Indian primary school teachers have more education than 
their counterparts in many other developing nations, practically all primary school children 
having textbooks and about half of primary students receive them at no cost, and most schools 
having some basic school buildings. Despite these strengths, the quality of ‘teaching’ calls for 
substantial improvement. The teachers lack the training required to teach young children, 
multiple grades, or to teach in small rural schools. The two important reasons for the poor 
performance is the demotivating environment in which teachers work and the lack of 
accountability in the school system.” 


The absolute number of teachers has grown tremendously over the last fifty years. But in real 
terms the number of teachers has fallen steadily over time.*° The Sixth All-India Education 
Survey reveals that in 1993 around 20% of primary schools were single teacher schools and 
0.08% had no teachers at all. Once again, the situation varies widely across states. In Kerala, 


48. The PROBE Team, “Public Report on Basic Education”, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 22. 


49. The PROBE Team, “Public Report on Basic Education”, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 53- 
67. 


50. From 5.6% in the 1950s, to 4.5% in the 1960s and 2.7% in the 1970s. Between 1984-85 and 1989-90, the 
growth rate dropped to 1.6%, and there was a decline in the absolute number of primary school teachers 
between 1991-92 and 1992-93 (Dreze and Sen, 1995 in India Development Report, 1999). By way of 
explanation, the authors’ state that a fall in expenditure on education after 1991 was clearly reflected in the 
recruitment of teachers. 
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99% of schools had three or more teachers. In contrast 30% of primary schools in Madhya 
Pradesh had only one teacher. In Haryana, 2.5% of primary schools had no teachers. 


This growing shortage of teachers is reflected in the rising student-teacher ratio. Data from 
UNESCO documents indicate that the current student-teacher ratio in India is in a league 
apart from those recorded in other countries, including other developing countries! China for 
instance has been successful in implementing universal education and has a pupil—teacher 
ratio of 22. The ratio was 19.8 for Thailand, 20 in Malaysia, 36 in paippnena and 39 in 
Nepal. In contrast, the pupil-teacher ratio for India in 1994 was 63.5.”! 


Some sociologists argue that another parameter that highlights the contrasting scenario in 
enrolment rates between the northern and southern states is the level of village development. 
They argue that the enrolment rate in less developed villages is 60%, while in moderately 
developed ones it is 74% and in developed villages it is 81%. Gender disparity also decreases 
from 0.73 to 0.84 to 0.93 respectively, as the village becomes more developed”’. However, this 
is problematic because if posed in this manner the question may also be raised as to which 
comes first. Was increased education resulting in higher overall development? Therefore, it 
may be more useful to pin point the enabling factors that lead to higher enrolment as in the 
case of Himachal Pradesh. These enabling factors include the ratio of teachers to children, 
physical protection like boundary walls which enable girl children to stay longer in school 
provision of toilets for girl children™, intervention strategies for reducing drop out and repetition 
and involving communities extensively in making school going a social value. 


“At the turn of the century, 25 percent of girls aged 6-10 years and 38 percent of girls aged 11- 
14 in rural India were not currently attending school. Our projections suggest that even under 
the most optimistic scenario, 16 percent of girls in Bihar will not complete elementary education 
even by 2026. These figures along give an indication of the magnitude of the task of making 
elementary education available for all n India, and suggest that recent educational progress is 
not a cause for complacency. 


Public policy should focus on strengthening the quantity and quality of the supply of education 


since improving supply of schooling is more amenable to policy than stimulating demand for 


51. Swaminathan M and Rawal V, “Primary Education for All” in “India Development Report, 1999-2000", 
(Eds.) Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 74. 


52. Parikh. K. (Ed.), “India Development Report 1999-2000”, Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, 
Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 103. 


53. Kingdon, Cassen, McNay and Visaria, “Education and Literacy” in “Population Economy, Human Development 
and the Environment’, eds., Dyson, Cassen and Visaria, OUP, New Delhi, 2004. Pg. 148. 


54. Aggarwal, Yash, “Regaining Lost Opportunity: The Malaise of School Inefficiency”, National Institute of 
Educational Planning and Administration, New Delhi, 2002. Pg. 65. 
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it. There is, in any case, ample evidence that demand for education of decent quality is greater 


than supply. 


A number of government interventions contributed to the educational improvements of the 
1990s including mid-day meals, decentralisation of educational powers to panchayats, education 
guarantee schemes, and centrally and externally funded education programmes such as the 
total literacy campaigns, and district-level planning, teacher training, and curriculum 
development. It would be desirable, therefore, to continue with and enhance these schemes. 


This is indeed intended by the Government of India under its Sarv Shiksha Abhiyan campaign”.” 


Inadequacy of schooling facilities is a major deterrent to achieving universal education up to 
the age of fourteen. To attain this goal, not only primary schools, but also ‘middle’ schools 


with classes up to grade eight must be available. 


Rural schools are often absent. When present, they are inadequate and in a deplorable state. 
When a primary school is available within 1 km, it is often overcrowded, has a single teacher 
and lacks the basic facilities. Thirty nine percent of schools have no toilets and 60% of schools 
have no drinking water. With respect to educational materials, 40% of schools had no blackboard 
and 70%, no library facilities. Apparently the status has not changed since 1992. Only half of 
all hamlets in rural India have primary school and in states like Uttar Pradesh, the proportion 


of such hamlets is as low as 30%. 


The inadequacy of schooling infrastructure becomes further aggravated in the case of middle 
schools. For instance, only 29% of the PROBE survey” villages had middle schools. Overall, 
43% of the population lives more that 1 km away from the nearest upper-primary school. In 
such situations, education becomes all the more inaccessible for girls as parents are reluctant to 
allow their daughters to attend schools in other villages.** Consequently, the abysmal lack of 
minimum institutional facilities is a cause for poor learning achievements at the primary level. 


55. Kingdon, Cassen, McNay and Visaria, “Education and Literacy” in “Population Economy, Human Development 
and the Environment’, eds., Dyson, Cassen and Visaria, OUP, New Delhi, 2004. Pg. 353. 


56. See Parikh K. (Ed), “India Development Report”, Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, 1997 & 
The PROBE Team, “Public Report on Basic Education” Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999. 


57. A detailed field survey was carried out from September to December 1996. This survey covered all schooling 
facilities and a sample of 1376 households, in 234 randomly selected villages of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh. 


58. The PROBE Team, “Public Report on Basic Education”, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 17. 
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Conclusion 


In a liberalised economy, market mechanisms on their own will not provide an adequate basis 
for the provision and:utilisation of educational services. Therefore, other supplementary or 


alternative arrangements become indispensable for providing the required resources. 


What is required is a genuine process of transformation that expands the direct political 
intervention capacity of social groups and classes that have so far been excluded from the 
benefits of development. Naturally, such a formal change must be accompanied by a substantive 
expansion of the capacity of these very social groups for direct intervention, in whose favour 
the formal change in the character of the State is supposed to have occurred. 


Social constraints on girls going to school and staying in school need to be negotiated and 
overcome urgently. Disadvantaged communities need social will from below and political will 
from above to enter the realm of education and ensure retention in nearby schools. The quality 
of education is crucial for genuine learning to occur in the classroom. In the current climate of 
privatisation, there is a very real fear that progress achieved may be rolled back because of the 
State’s shift in priorities and that NGOs will not be able to fill the gap in either resources or 


manpower with private funds. 


SECTION - II 


FISCAL RESERVES AND RESOURCES: CENTER AND 
STATE RELATIONS 


In the following section, we map resource allocations for building a society with an evenly 
distributed knowledge base across the decades and reiterate the need for further investment in 


the context of new challenges in the emerging economy. 


To ensure greater equity in a liberalised economy, priority has to be assigned to strengthen 
human capital of people at lower socio-economic levels. There are many advantages to improving 
the distribution of education and human capital, in the new economy. In the wake of changed 
economic policies, the speed of technological change has altered the set of skills that yield 
economic payoffs and increased the advantages of training. Earning differentials by level of 
education have widened during the decade of the 90s. The unequal distribution of human 
capital is the main source of inequality in India. Therefore, it is important to avoid outcomes 
that promote either earning differentials by level of human capital or the distribution of that 
capital from becoming even more unequal. Prompt solutions are required to avoid the 
concentration of capital. The need of the hour is to ensure that as few people as possible are 
stuck with low levels of education or poor quality of education. Hence, the State’s public 
finances and education expenditures will deeply influence the restructuring of the education 
system to fight poverty, where the underlying cause of low income is the lack of human capital. 


Financing for elementary education in India is governed by three overarching factors. The first 
is that education financing occurs in the context of a federal system; second, since the economic 
reforms in 1991, Government of India has initiated a series of measures that have implications 
on several aspects of central and state public finances; and third, the quality of education varies 
widely across states, reflecting differences in both current and past resources and in the priority 
given to the sector. Against this backdrop, two critical questions on financing emerge: What 
kind of public financial commitment would be required to expand the coverage and improve 
the quality of elementary education to suit the nation’s needs? What should be the role of the 
central government in this endeavour? 


There is a tremendous need to increase financial resources for primary and elementary education. 
This need has been partially addressed in the Budget 2000-01. The plan allocation for elementary 
education was increased from Rs. 2,931 crores to Rs.3,729 crores. To give a new thrust to 
universalise elementary education, a new department of elementary education and literacy was 
created under the Ministry of Human Resource Development. Among the new initiatives, a 
scheme for the universalisation of elementary education called “Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan” was 
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launched. The objectives of this scheme were to enable all children to enrol by 2003 and 
expand the District Primary Education Programme to cover the remaining districts of Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Orissa and Gujarat. On the literacy front, the National Literary Mission 
is to be revamped so that the literacy rate can be raised to 75% by the year 2005.” Nonetheless, 
the responsibility of doing so must rest primarily with the states. While it is true that the 
central government plays a critical role in education in terms of encouraging national initiatives 
and guiding policy, it is the state governments that fund almost 90% of education and 96% of 
primary schooling. The ability of the states to carry forward the past investments and support 
new initiatives differs as a consequence of their past investments in primary education and 
their current financial status. In all states additional resources will be required to increase 
access, improve retention and boost learning achievement. These needs will have to be fulfilled 
partly by strengthening state revenues as well. 


The central government of India is responsible for (a) funding centrally-sponsored schemes in 
elementary education, (b) developing aspects of policy, and (c) providing general financial 
transfers to states. Three reasons supporting the expansion of the role of Central Government 
in education are as follows: 


¢ The inadequate resources that many state governments earmark for primary education and 
the large number of children out of school. 


¢ The importance of building the capacity of states and districts to plan and manage education 
more efficiently and effectively. 


¢ The need for substantial research to identify and select cost-effective strategies in education. 


The options open before the state and central governments with respect to elementary education, 
will necessarily have to be considered in the context of administrative decentralisation and 
changing centre-state fiscal divisions. 


In terms of share of GNP, expenditure on education increased steadily from 0.65% in the 
1950s to 3.5% of GDP in 1992-93. During the 90s, with the introduction of a tighter fiscal 
policy, expenditure on education rose very slowly in real terms and accounted for a lower share 
of GDP in most years as compared to 1987-88. Quite clearly, economic reforms exacted a 


59. However, M. Govinda, Rao in “The Economic Times’, (March 1°, 2000, Volume 39; No. 352) mentions that 
in spite of an increase in central government spending on the social sector, the increase is very little and 
unlikely to make a significant dent to human development in the country. 


60. Similarly, when the combined revenue budgets of the state and central governments are examined, expenditure 
on education by education departments had a share of 11.27% of total resources in 1987-88. This share 
declined in the early 1990s, reaching a low of 10.7% in 1993-94. When expenditure by all departments is 
considered, the share of education rose until 1992-93 and then fell slightly (Swaminathan and Rawal in ‘India 
Development Report’, 1999). 
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toll from the education sector.°! It can be said that in order to keep all children aged 6-14 
years in school in India at the existing level of quality, a total of Rs. 249,690 million, i.e. 
about 3.5 % of the GNP is required. Currently, however public expenditure is only about 
1.5% of GNP. The GNP at current prices for 1993-94 was Rs. 720, 5310 million. 


The PROBE Report cautions that in spite of a large inflow of foreign funding in the education 
sector its share of GNP has come down from 4% in 1991-92 to 3.2% in 1995-96. This is more 
or less the same as it was in the early eighties. The lack of funds has more to do with a change 
in spending priorities than with an overall shortage. Two independent commissions designated 
by the Education Department estimated that implementing education as a fundamental 


Table 6: 
Trends in Education Expenditure 
Public Expenditure on Education as a Proportion (%) of GNP 
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Source: Department of Education. Calculated from Government of India (1995), statement II and VI. The figures 
for 95-96 are calculated in the same way from Selected Educational Statistics (Department of Education, 1997) 
and Economic Survey 1996-97 (Ministry of Finance, 1997). “Education Expenditure’ refers to total expenditure 
on duration (by Education Department and other Departments) on revenue account, plan and non-plan. The 
PROBE Report, pp. 132. 


61. Although India followed other developing countries that underwent structural adjustment by making cutbacks 
in the social sectors including education, the extent of fall in public expenditure on education was less drastic 
in India than in many other countries. (Noss, (1991) and Rose (1995) in Swaminathan and Rawal in ‘India 
Development Report’, 1999). 


62. Parikh. K. (Ed.), “India Development Report 1999-2000”, Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, 
Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 127. 
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right would only require an additional annual expenditure of around 0.5% of India’s GNP 
over the next five years. This extra requirement of 0.5% of GNP is only a small fraction of the 
difference between current levels of public expenditure on education and the official goal of 


6% of GNP. ° 


Several times in the past couple of years the central government has expressed an intention to 
ensure that public resources for education be increased to 6% of GNP during the Ninth Plan. 
This official promise dates back to 1960s, when the Kothari Commission first proposed this 
benchmark. The recent Tenth Five Year Plan puts investment in General Education at 9.05% 
of the General Outlay for the year 2002 — 2003, an investment that amounts to Rs. 33,000 
lakhs (See Appendix 6). 


India spends much less on education than East Asian countries such as Korea, Thailand and 
Malaysia. These countries allocate a higher proportion of budgetary resources to education 
- than India, and the share of primary and secondary education in the total spending on education 
is also higher. Achieving the expenditure objective will call for efforts by both state and central 
governments. Much deliberation is required on how to optimally use central and state 
expenditures for the same goals. 


Experts suggest that the central government must also address educational inequality across 
states more broadly by paying attention to distributing general transfers (a) based on need, ° 
balanced by an increased stress on equal fiscal effort across states and (b) by targeting grants for 
the centrally sponsored schemes to ensure that states which have strived hard to raise revenues 
and allocate expenditures towards social sectors are not punished and that those with low tax 


efforts or expenditure patterns biased against social sectors are not unnecessarily rewarded. 


63: The PROBE Team, “Public a on Basic Education” Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 132. 
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Table 7: 
Total Expenditure of Central and State Governments on Education 
1951-52 to 1996-97 


Expenditure on © 
education by education 
Departments 
In Rs. | As per 
million | centof | 


Expenditure on education by all Departments 


In Rs | 


million | ‘ 


; 10,110 | ve 2 
42,990 | 10.31 | 2.6 
50 | 94,790 | 11.78 | 3. 
272,301 | 10.82 | 326,060 | 12.95 [115,495 | 
1995-6 (RE) | 324,587 | bak | 390,180 | 13.30. | 125,953 / 


1996-7 (BE) | 365,293 | | 434,120 | 13.35 131,142 


RE = Revenue estimates; BE = Budget estimates. 
Source: University News, 36938, 21 September 1998. 
Reference: India Development Report, pp.79. 


Essential Central Government Financing 


Although the financial contribution of the central government to the states for education is 
relatively small, there has been a strategic shift towards plan expenditure, which is also reflected 
in the Budget 2000-01. The education share of the central government's total plan expenditure 
rose from 0.90% in 1986 to 2.31% in 1992-93, while its share of long-term expenditure fell 
from 1.33% to 0.94%. Plan expenditure now constitutes half of all central government 
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expenditure on education. As a consequence of this shift towards plan expenditure, the central 
government’ share of total (state and central) plan expenditure on education has risen from 
24% during the Sixth Plan to 37% in both the Seventh Plan and the Eighth Plan. This increased 
emphasis on plan expenditure indicates the central government’s greater engagement in 
elementary education, for which it does not have direct responsibility for recurrent funding. 


As a consequence of these changes in allocation, the central government has expanded its role 
in plan financing for elementary education relative to the states. In the Sixth Plan the centre 
contributed 9.4% of the total. This share has increased to 23.1% in the Seventh Plan and to a 
projected 31.3% in the Eighth Plan. 


Three observations can be made about the shift towards plan expenditure. 
a) Plan expenditures are focussing on lower levels of education. 


b) During the five years, the growth in plan expenditure on education at current prices averaged 
10.6% a year. Annual growth in spending averaged more than 20% for elementary education, 
12.5% for secondary education and 3.7% for higher education. Expenditure on elementary, 
secondary, and adult education has increased in real terms and expenditure on technical 


and higher education has fallen. 


c) Within elementary education, the government funding to non-formal education, has 
increased significantly. Its share of total education expenditure increased from 2.5% to 
5.4%. Plan expenditure on adult education increased from 6.3% to 8.9% and expenditure 
on primary schooling increased from 11.2% to 16.1%. 


Augmenting States’ Public Finances and Education Expenditure 


State government finances since the mid 1980s, which are characterised by higher interest 
payments, a lower share of development expenditure, and lower capital expenditure, indicate a 
structural deterioration in the public finance position of the states. This has worsened due to 
the slow growth in central government transfers since 1991-92. In absolute terms, between 
1974-77 and 1989-92, real per capita expenditure by states in social sectors increased on an 
average, from Rs. 281 to Rs. 578 for 17 major states.“ The rate of increase decelerated from 
1985-86 to 1991-92. Per capita expenditure on education for all states combined declined 
from Rs. 84.52 in 1989-90 to Rs. 80.05 in 1992-93 and barely 10% of state level expenditures 


in 1991-92 on the social sectors were capital expenditures. 


Governments have protected education to some extent by maintaining their share of 
development expenditures. However, since the growth of revenue expenditures and the share 


64. Ramachandran V K, Rawal V and Swaminathan M, “Investment Gaps in Primary Education - A State wise 
Study” in Economic and Political Weekly of India, Vol. No. XXXII, issue no.1& 2, pp 39 - 45, 1997. 
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of development expenditures have both fallen in recent years, education expenditure as a share 
of GDP has slipped below its 1989-90 level. If the current spending patterns and trends were 
to continue, the consequence would be a further decline in the share of state resources earmarked 
for education. Trends in state public finances indicate that unless the government enhances 
revenue yields and alters the structure of expenditure, the necessary finances will not be available 


in several states. 


A very small share of the total state plan expenditure is devoted to education, averaging less 
than 5.0% and ranging from 1.5% to 7.0%. Interestingly, in some states the share for education 
in the Eighth Plan is lower than in the Seventh Plan. Tied grants for education from the central 
government to the states increased phenomenally between 1986 and 1990, but since then the 
growth has been tempered averaging 3.7% between 1990-94 in current prices. 


The largest states in India face severe financial problems. The eight states, Assam, Bihar, Haryana, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh, have gross fiscal deficit (equal 
to 60% of revenue expenditure in Tamil Nadu and 40% in Bihar) and all, except Assam and 
Karnataka have revenue accounts deficit. To cover almost half its receipts, Assam depends on 
central grants and generates only 29% of its own revenues. The relatively wealthy state of 


Maharashtra is also building up large debt obligations. 


Among the above mentioned eight states Assam has had a surplus of revenue account each year 
since 1992-93. This is a consequence of large loans and grants from the central government. 
In case of Karnataka, it had a relatively small deficit in 1992-93 and surpluses in the next two 
years. In Maharashtra, in absolute terms, the state’s deficit has been large, but as a share of total 
receipts it has not gone beyond 7%. In Bihar deficits remained around 10% of receipts since 
1992-93, while in Uttar Pradesh they increased from less then 9% in 1992-93 to almost 14% 
in the following two years. In Kerala, deficits have been 10-15% of receipts and in Tamil Nadu 
16-23%. Since few states have surpluses on the revenue account, most of them finance a large 
part of their capital expenditures through borrowing. In the eight states, the governments 
financed an average of 56% of capital expenditures through loans and advances from the 


centre alone. 


Varying Trends and Patterns in Eight States 


States’ spending on education as a share of state net domestic product averaged 4.7% across all 


states in 1992-93.°’ But this average does not reveal the significant variations among states. In 


66. The World Bank, “Primary Education in India”, Washington D.C, 1997, pp. 238. 


67. India, Ministry of Human Resources Development 1995 in Primary Education in India, World Bank, 1997, 
Washington D.C, pp. 238. 
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many states, especially in the educationally backward and large states, very few activities and 
initiatives were taken to promote elementary education during 1980s. 


Kerala devotes the highest share of state domestic product to education (7.5%) followed by 
Assam 6.0%, Bihar 5.0% and Tamil Nadu 4.8%. Haryana devotes the lowest share of its state 
domestic product, 3.0%. Shares of state government expenditures increased in Assam, Bihar, 


Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh but remained relatively constant in Haryana and 
Maharashtra, and fell in Karnataka. 


A similar trend and pattern is seen in educational spending as a share of state government 
expenditure. In keeping with the previous trend, Kerala devotes by far the highest share to 
education (28-32%) followed by Assam. While education spending as a share of state domestic 
product rose or remained constant in almost all the eight states between 1985-86 and 1992- 
93, as a share of total spending it fell in six of the eight states. In only two states, Assam and to 
a lesser extent in Maharashtra, did the spending increase significantly. 


- Per capita expenditure is highest in Kerala. The situation in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh is dismal 
in comparison. Per capita expenditure in these states is half that of Kerala and a third less than 
average for the eight states. In seven of the eight states (excluding Bihar), 44-58% of the state 
expenditure on education is targeted at elementary education and 27-39% at secondary 
education. 46.3% is the average spending on elementary education out of the total education 
spending for the eight states, and 32.5% is spent on secondary education. For the period 
1989-90 to 1992-93 the most predominant trend was a decline in the share for higher 
education. This pattern was evident in all states in this group except Kerala. 


Per household expenditure on educating children between the ages of 6-14 years in rural India 
was calculated to be Rs. 680 per household or Rs. 378 per pupil per year. Expenditure on 
schooling for girls was estimated to be 68% of that spent on boys. In a survey of 20,000 
households by NCAER in 1992, the total cost per student was estimated to be Rs. 464. The 
average cost of sending a child to school for a year at the primary level was Rs. 212 (NSS 
estimate,” 1986-7) or Rs. 318.”° At the elementary level, the estimated cost was Rs. 478. A 


major portion of this expenditure was spent on books, stationery and uniform. 


The increasing trend of private education has affected female education more than male 
education. Only 75 girls for every 100 attend private schools. Higher income groups, like 


68. Parikh. K. (Ed.), “India Development Report 1999-2000”, Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, 
Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 123. 


69. The NSS estimate does not include clothing expenses (The PROBE Team, 1999, pp. 173s 
70. The PROBE Team, “Public Report on Basic Education”, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1996. 
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large landowners, salaried workers and professionals have a higher household expenditure.”’ 
The expenditure on girls was very low in the states of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka 
and Punjab. Therefore, when it comes to individual or out-of-pocket expenditure, it is the 
male child who receives a disproportionately higher share. Gender disparity is the highest in 
Rajasthan, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and the North East. 


The above expenditure (both at the state and individual level) should be examined primarily in 
the rural context where, with a few noteworthy exceptions, the majority of children study in 


government schools for which the parents have to incur considerable expenditure. 


In October 1995, the government initiated a mid-day meal scheme for primary schools in an 
attempt to somewhat redress the gravity of the situation. The scheme would cover the entire 
_country and reach about 10 crore children. The scheme would be financed by the Centre and 
operationalised by State governments through Panchayat bodies and state departments. 


It has had varying response in different states. The scheme has been closed down in one state. 
In many states it is bogged down by operational problems and has even had an adverse effect 
on teaching and learning due to the preoccupation of teachers with the scheme itself. Corruption 
is rampant. Logistical problems like the lack of utensils and facilities for cooking are major 
problems, etc. Nonetheless, where the scheme has been effectively implemented some positive 
impact on attendance is visible. However, the provision for school meals in 1996-97 budget 
has been reduced to about Rs. 900 crores, only three-fourth of the allocation in 1995-96.” On 
the whole, the mid-day meal scheme has become a central social provision that definitely helps 


retain children in school. 


Although there has been an upsurge of funding, particularly external funding, to meet the 
goals of universal elementary education, the responsibility of making it happen through 
administrative decentralisation and community participation lies firmly with the states. The 
benefits of perceiving education as a common concern are evident in the phenomenal success 
of the state-led schooling revolution in Himachal Pradesh. This is not the situation in many 
other states where expectations of different communities and social groups vary. In this state, 
universalisation of elementary education was possible because of the positive involvement of 
teachers, parents and other members of society and a coming together of active state intervention 
and decent teaching standards. Here, state public policy meant an explicit commitment to 


71. In the Budget 2000-01, a new thrust was given to the Post-Matric Scholarship Scheme to promote literacy and 
improve the education standards of persons belonging to Scheduled Castes. The budget provision for this 
scheme was increased from Rs. 72 crores to Rs. 130 crores. The scheme emphasised female literacy. (The 
Hindu, March 1*, 2000). 


72. Alternative Survey Group, “Alternative Economic Survey, 95-96 & 96-97”, Delhi Science Forum, New Delhi, 
nd. 
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developing rural infrastructure, with roads and schools receiving high priority. A higher per 
capita expenditure on education was designated in this state, which is almost twice the all- 
India average. This has naturally improved the teacher-student ratio as well. Another important 
initiative taken by the state was the reduction of interregional disparities in education levels. 
This encouraged higher investments in remote tribal districts, which have now caught up with 
the developed part of the state. The state’s involvement in levelling the socio-economic disparities 
with regard to access to education has been a remarkable achievement. 


Change is possible, and it is usually reflective of political commitment to the emergence of 
consensual social norms of education as a public good: for instance, a common perception of 
the ‘local school’ as ‘everyone’s school’. The next section discusses some extraordinary gains 


that have accrued wherever investments in primary and elementary education have been made. 


SECTION - IV 


EDUCATION FOR EMPOWERMENT 


Education has both ‘intrinsic’ worth, for its value in itself, and ‘instrumental’ worth for what it can do. 
Dreze and Sen (1995), provide this useful classification of the benefits of education. Education opens a 
vast world of opportunities and ideas for those who are privileged to receive it. In terms of instrumental 
value, it fuels the processes of economic growth, human development and advancement. It is also true 
that a skilled and educated workforce contributes to higher economic growth. Education promotes and 
plays a crucial role in demographic transition; female education in particular is perceived as a tool of 
empowerment in lowering fertility, mortality and promoting better health. There is a strong correlation © 
between life expectancy and literacy. In political and social terms too, schooling creates an educated 
population and a more constructive citizenry. Above all, education empowers and through empowerment 


affects larger social processes. 


This section analyses the economic and social gains from investments in education. In India, 
investing in school education’”’ has implications that go beyond the above points, and give 
equal or greater importance to the larger social and equity aspects. The benefits are greatest if 
the entire population is covered by primary education. 


Social Outcomes 


Over the past decades a large body of international evidence has suggested that education, 
particularly the education of girls, results in higher productivity and increases household welfare. 
For instance, the schooling of girls changes their worldview in ways that later reduce fertility 
and infant and child mortality rates, improve the status of household health by influencing 
child care and nutritional practices and improve their children’s school performance. More 
significantly, many of the gains from the behavioural changes pay rich dividends to society: for 
example, a reduction in the incidence of communicable diseases. Hence, primary education 
becomes crucial to improving the quality of life. The relationship between education and 
development is a dialectical one. For example, the spread of education in Kerala was significant 


in reducing the barriers of caste, class, and gender, just as a reduction in caste, class, and gender 


73. Arguments for expanding education have been based on three main principles. 
An educated population is a productive population. 
Literacy is a prerequisite for modern societies to function, more so in this age of rapid globalisation 
School and the curriculum contribute to transmitting national and state cultures to children and fostering 
national and social integration. 


Source: Primary Education in India, World Bank, 1997, pp. 30. 
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discrimination contributed to the spread of education.’* However it is also true that much has 


to be done in Kerala, as elsewhere, to improve women’s position in society at large. 


There is cross-country evidence to illustrate that an increase in the number of years in school is 
positively associated with reduced fertility.” Results from World Fertility Survey in the early 
1980s reveal that the effects were most strongly felt in Latin America and the Middle East. 
This correlation is also true in Asia, where the total fertility averaged at 5.81 for women with 
no education, 5.89 for those with 1-3 years of education, 5.66 for those with 4-6 years of 
education, and 3.7 for those with 7 or more years of education. A more recent cross-national 
study also made similar conclusions.” | 


In India also the total fertility rate is inversely proportional to increasing education. According 

to the 1980 census, total fertility was 5.1 for women with no education, 4.5 for those with © 

primary education, 4.0 for those with upper primary education, 3.1 for those with secondary 
education, and 2.1 for those with higher education.” 


Thus, reductions in fertility are greatest for women who are able to complete secondary 

education. However, recently published results of the 1992-93 National Family Health Survey | 
(NFHS) for all major states confirm the strong impact of primary school, as well. For instance, 

survey data for Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh show a striking relationship between illiteracy 

and both crude birth rate and total fertility rate. Uttar Pradesh with the highest illiteracy rate 

among females in the households sampled also reflected higher total fertility and crude birth 

rates. Equally strong is the relationship between both the total and desired fertility rate and the 

level of women’s education within each state. 


74. See Swaminathan M and Rawal V, “Primary Education for All” in “India Development Report, 1999-2000", 
(Eds.) Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, Oxford University Press, 1999. 


75. Cochrane, S$ and Farid S, “Fertility in Sub-Saharan Africa: Levels and Their Explanation”, World Bank, 
Washington, D.C., Processed, 1984. 


76. Subbarao, K. and Laura R., “Social Gains from Female Education: A Cross-National Study” in Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, 44 (October), 105-128. 


77. India, Ministry of Human Resource Development, “Education for All: The Indian Scene”, Department of 
Education, 1993 (a). 
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Table 8: 
Literacy, Total Fertility Rate and Crude Birth Rate 
Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh, 1992-93 


State : Literacy Total ferdiicy, rate Crude birth rate 
| (percent) (live births per 1,000 (live births per 
women aged 15-49) 1,000 population) 


22 QO 


Tamil Nadu 
Uttar Pradesh 


Source: IIPS 1995; State Reports 
Reference: Primary Education in India, World Bank, 1997, pp.41. 


Me 


In Uttar Pradesh women’s use of birth control also increases significantly with education. In — 
Tamil Nadu however, contraceptive use, even among non-literate women is higher than it is 
for all groups in Uttar Pradesh. Once the education coverage is around 40% education levels 
seem to have no further impact. In both the states, sterilisation particularly of women, is the 
main form of birth control, but the use of temporary methods of birth control increases — 
dramatically with higher levels of women’s education. When fertility rates fall, private benefits 
accrue to parents and their children.” When there are a fewer children in a family, children 
receive higher investments in the form of schooling and parents’ time. Lower fertility rates are 


also economically beneficial in India, which is a country with a high population growth rate. 


National Family Health Service strongly suggests that society-wide benefits are greatest | 
when education reaches a particular threshold across a community, rather than an individual 
threshold. Behavioural changes resulting from enough education of enough people influence 
others with less education. 


As mentioned earlier, declining fertility rates, which result in a decline in the population growth 
rate, change the resources required for education. For example, in South East Asia in 1965, 
primary school enrolment in most countries was significantly higher than the expected enrolment 
based on per capita income. Over the next 25 years, the percentage population of children 
below the age of 15 dropped significantly. For instance, in Korea, the proportion fell from 
43% to 26% and in Thailand the decline was from 46% to 36%. The 1980s recorded a very 
low population growth rate in the age group 6-11 and in many countries in this region the 
absolute number of children in this age group fell. With either a slow-growing or declining 


78. Jejeebhoy, S. J., “Family Size, Outcomes for Children, and Gender Disparities” in Economic and Political 
Weekly of India, Vol. No. XXVIII, pp 1811- 21, 1993. 
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population of school-age children, a country can increase spending per child to provide more 
years of education or better quality education. If the school-age population in Korea had been 
as large a share of the total population in 1988 as in Kenya, the Korean government would 
have had to spend 5.6% of GDP on school education to acquire high enrolment ratio rather 
than the 2.8% it actually spent. These figures indicate that very large savings can be made with 
a reduction in birth rate. 


“India’s total population in 1991 was 846 million, of whom 303 million (35.8 percent) were in the age 
group 0-14. Current projections suggest that by 2025, the share of this age group in the population will 
have fallen to 23.9 percent. Nevertheless, the number in this age group will increase (to 326 million), 
and for the near future the school-age group will continue to grow. The age group 6-13 numbered 163 
million in 1990 and is projected to reach 171 million by 2000. Further reductions in fertility will be 
required just to stabilize the size of the elementary school-age group’.” 

The social and economic gains of education are highest when a critical minimum level of 
education attainment has been achieved across the population. Mass expansion of primary 
education that would raise the country’s abysmally low average level of educational attainment 
from 1.9 years for workers in 1981 to a benchmark of about 4-5 years of completed primary 
education per worker could reap high economic and social benefits. To realise the benefits in 
the medium term, all states must have the political will to develop a solid foundation of 
education. Education not only benefits the specific individuals who have opportunities to be 
educated but also benefits other members of society indirectly. This justifies State and public 
sector involvement in education. The greatest economic and social returns come from primary 


schooling followed by secondary school. 


What are the implications of these linkages and outcomes for government of India? Does the 
positive correlation of social and economic factors with primary schooling to individuals and 
their families advocate state financing and provisioning of schooling? Or, should the expansion 
of schooling be contingent on the ability and willingness of individuals and parents to pay? If, 
for instance, parents comprehend that the benefits of primary schooling are insufficient to 
justify the costs of enrolling their children in school or allowing them to complete the primary 
years of schooling, should the state/community be concerned, and should they attempt to alter 


the balance by reducing the cost? 


There are two sets of considerations that support dividing the costs between the government 
and the parents.®” The first set is related to economic efficiency. If the individual shoulders all 


79. See the World Bank, “Primary Education in India”, Washington D.C., 1997, pp. 45. 


80. In an education system where there are no fees and materials are provided free of cost, the opportunity costs of 
attending schools are still borne privately. Source: Primary Education in India, 1997, pp. 285. 
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the costs and decides whether to invest in primary schooling after comparing costs with expected 


private benefits, the aggregate private “purchases” would be below the socially optimal level. 


The second set of considerations supports government intervention and the subsidy of schooling 
centres on the notion of social equity. If credit market information can be believed to be 
flawless, even the poorest parents may borrow to finance their children’s schooling. However, 
credit market information is rarely perfect and the risks of not obtaining the expected benefits 
"are very high. By requiring parents to meet the entire costs of schooling, access to education for 


a large number of Indians is reduced, leading to losses in both social equity and efficiency. 


Gains from schooling not only benefit the child, but also benefit his or her future spouse, 
children, and society at large. In the present climate of patriarchy, sons are seen as the ones who 
will support their parents in the future and are therefore considered worth educating. Girls, in 
much of Indian society, however, are seen as the responsibility of their future husbands and if 
at all, investment in their education is considered the responsibility of their husbands’ families. 
Daughters are rarely educated for the reason that it is a fundamental right for them to be 
educated and have an equal future for themselves. For these reasons parental investment in 
schooling children of both sexes, particularly in the case of girls, will be below the socially 
optimal level if investment decisions are based only on perceptions of private costs and 


benefits. 


In fact, there is no argument for governments to not share the costs of elementary education. 
In India, where million of children never go to school and millions more withdraw from 
school before completing eight years, even when schooling is ‘free’, it is clear that the benefits 
of elementary education are not fully obvious to all parties. Therefore, financial support from 
the government to enable poor children to attend school and reap its social and private benefits 
is clearly required. The government's involvement as a service provider, both providing schooling 
and financing it, is a matter of constructive political will. The rights of equal participation for 
women in politics and in the economic work sphere have been jeopardised due to narrow 
patriarchal worldviews, which perpetuate the myth that educating daughters is a financial 
liability and yields fewer economic benefits. We strongly support girls’ schooling, as well as 
their retention in school up to the age of 18, as an issue of rights and entitlements. 


Economic Outcomes 


To assess the economic outcomes of education, it has to be treated as an investment. International 
research and studies indicate that (a) education is one of the best investments for a developing 
country (b) economic returns to education are highest for primary schooling and declines with 


rising levels of education, and (c) significantly, female education has higher economic gains 
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than male education. “Aggregate production function suggest that a one year increase in the average 
education of the work force can raise output 13% and that the increased educational level can 
contribute around one-quarter of the increase in economic output’.*' For instance, farm-based 
production functions show that education augments agricultural output, especially by making 


it easier to adopt new technologies and farming practices.*” 


Studies conducted in India have led to similar results.** A study in Andhra Pradesh found that 
the earnings of adults with primary education are twice that of illiterate people. Compared 
with mere literacy, primary education was found to enhance an individual’s earning by 20%. 
A recent analysis of National Sample Survey data for Madhya Pradesh and Tamil Nadu found 
that each year of extra schooling raised men’s productivity by 8% and women's productivity by 
10%. Another study, which compared productivity and growth across states revealed that with 
an increase of one year in the average educational attainment of the workforce, the output 
increased by 13%.*4 The direct economic returns from investment in primary education to 
Indian society have been calculated to be above 20%. In a country like India, which is 
predominantly agricultural in terms of employment and where agriculture contributes 31% 
of GDP, compulsory education implies many economic gains. 


The effects of advancement in agricultural production can be fully realised in areas where 
schooling among the rural population has reached a certain optimal level. Private and social 
market returns are the highest with primary and middle schooling. The high figures of internal 
migration within the country clearly reveal a lack of significant institutional commitment 
in rural areas. Compulsory education for all children in these areas will certainly alter the 
profile of human resources within the rural sector and significantly stabilise social classes in 


81. The World Bank, “Primary Education in India’, Washington D.C., 1997. 


82. Earning functions and rate of return analysis denote that private and social returns to education can be within 


the range of 8-9%. (World Bank, 1997, pp.31). 
83. The PROBE Team, “Public Report on Basic Education”, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 21. 


84. The World Bank cites Loh for using the same methodology of the Brazil study for India, making use of data 
from 14 most populated states. Although this exploratory study came in for the same criticism directed at all 
production function studies, its results are similar to those for other countries. The authors state that the study 
found that for the period 1961-81, one additional year of education of the work force on average was associated 
with a 15% itscrease in economic output. The results also showed that during the 1970s increased schooling 
levels of the labour force accounted for 27% of the predicted growth in output, while increases in primary 
schooling alone accounted for 20 %. Importantly, the relation between the growth rates for average years of 
schooling of the work force and state domestic product in each state reiterates these findings (World Bank 


1997, p. 32). 
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terms of privilege and disprivilege. The returns on primary schooling are the highest for 


lower caste graduates.” 


Education attainment reduces poverty and boosts economic growth. Between 1957 and 1991, 
rural living standards across states of India altered positively and negatively to varying extents. 
The spread of poverty across states is also uneven. Lower inflation, higher agricultural yields, 
along with higher state spending on development programs no doubt raises the living standards. 
However, these factors are only partially responsible for the differences among the states. The 
initial conditions matter to a large extent. States with better infrastructure and higher literacy 
levels to begin with experienced remarkably higher long—term rates of consumption growth 


and poverty reduction. 


- The connection between social deprivation and poverty, and educational attainment, is very 
strong in India, as the 1987- 88 National Sample Survey results of Maharashtra highlight. 
“Whether low incomes are seen as a cause or a consequence of low education, the association is 
strong. In the poorest 20% of rural households, 44% of males were non literate, compared with 
15% in the richest 20%; the rates for female were 73% and 43%, respectively. In the poorest and 
richest urban households the illiteracy rates were 22% and 3% for males and 44% and 8% for 
females” *° 


Conclusion 


Two conclusions can be drawn in connection with the economic and social effects of elementary 
education in India, as in other countries. First, the spread of primary education in India has 
reduced fertility and infant and child mortality, improved health of the population and boosted 
growth output. Second and more importantly, the constraints on the expansion of enrolment 
have negative effects, especially for the poor. As stated earlier, the poor will not stand to benefit 
or participate in the economic changes occurring in the present millennium, unless the 
proportion of children who complete their school education increases significantly. Until this 
fundamental social need is met with, the rest of the population will not benefit fully from 
changes occurring in economic policy and increased investment in physical infrastructure. 
Improving the average educational level of the labour force and the population at large to a 
standard at which the effects are greatest for each additional rupee invested will take a while. 
Nonetheless, the greater the delays in reaching this benchmark point, the greater the loss for 
the entire population. 


85. “With knowledge of the relation between education and social outcomes, much stronger then knowledge of 
the relation between education and economic outcome, a comprehensive study of the labour markets impact 
of education is required at once. Most of the existing data on labour market outcomes of education are culled 
out from surveys, which are many years old. Though these provide many insights, there is a requirement for 


updating for a more complete understanding in India in the 1990s.” World Bank, 1997, pp. 285. 
86. The World Bank, “Primary Education in India”, Washington D.C., 1997, pp.34. 
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CONCLUSION 


We summarise by reviewing the main themes developed in this paper. We have discussed how 
the success of social and economic reforms largely depend on whether policy makers can 
overcome both political as well as economic constraints in making elementary education 
accessible to all, thereby leading to greater social and economic equity. While mapping the 
policies and the resultant disparities in human capital across major states, the paper attempted 
to highlight the relatively neglected political dimension, which needs to be the driving engine 
behind making education a right and making it accessible to all children. The lack of political 
commitment in delivering this social good has worsened the social and economic inequity over 
the years. 


Therefore, we argue that affirmative state action is critical for the sustainability of social reforms 
with a difference: the project for overall equal human development. This also holds true for the 
neo-liberal type of economic reforms, which aim at diminishing the role of the government. 
What is called for is a genuine process of transformation of the states’ capability for political 
and social management of governance within a democratic system. 


This is possible because of the political developments witnessed during the decade of the ‘90s. 
This decade has been a coming of age for coalition governments, both at the central and state 
levels. In this form of polity, congruence of interests of a national political body and state- 
specific entities has its limits. But the one vital redeeming feature is that many provincial 
parties do not have a wider national agenda and are primarily focused on local issues, which 
include fulfilling the unmet welfare needs of their electorate. Hence, while many regional 
parties may not necessarily articulate the federalist agenda they have a strong focus on local 


constituencies and their demands. 


Repeated elections during the reform years have strengthened regional/state players. Only by 
accommodating the welfare (including education) concerns of these regional stakeholders, can 
any regime at the centre enjoy a long, durable tenure. Hence, key elements of the present 
reforms may have to be reworked to turn them around for the advantage of excluded people. 
Herein lies the political space for vulnerable groups and classes to combat social exclusion and 
demand social justice in the new economy. Coalitions are to be perceived as platforms that 
bring together competing interests and strike coherence within diversities. What is new, perhaps, 
is the ability of the smaller players to change the course, and the rules of the game itself. 


However, while the political opportunity has presented itself, it will not generate a sense of 
group or community or national identity in the liberalised era. This is because liberalisation 


functions on the basis of an individualistic market-oriented rationality. To bridge this gap the 
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CONCLUSION 


State will need to perform the role of a regulator and leveller, create a sense of identity within 
and between groups and ultimately within the nation-state. This identity can only be created 
when there is perception of equality across different social groups, a spirit of altruism among 
members, a willingness to believe that the whole is greater than the individuals that comprise 
it, and that the community's well-being is related to the well-being of the individual. 
Liberalisation opposes all these tendencies. Left to itself it will eradicate the role of the nation- 
state as a social protector of vulnerable groups, and promote the establishment of a global 
economic order which considers the poor as dispensable. Public interest bodies and civil society 
organisations have done much to remind the State of its obligations by way of successful field 
examples and advocacy. In the present times, state governments are not only in a position to 
bring progressive changes within their constituencies through institutional reforms in social 
welfare bodies, but are also in a position to dictate the public policy of national governments 
and direct its overall commitments to human development in a progressive fashion. The 
millennium goals are significant in this regard for nation states to also be committed to 
internationally drawn up and agreed upon social commitments, one of which is the 
universalisation of compulsory school education. 


In the end, we must be a society that sets standards for other countries’ development agenda as 
well. Advocating compulsory school education is equivalent to calling for a true democracy 
of the intellect, of people’s rights to be educated equally. We must not further erode freedom 
because the distance between people and government and between people and power needs to 
be narrowed. The distance can only be closed if knowledge sits in the homes and lives of people 
with no ambition to control others. So far, knowledge has been the monopoly of ‘knowledge as 
power elite settings. Democratic sharing of information urges that people work, not from the 
isolated seats of power, but amidst all people where the delivery of public goods becomes 
participatory. 


The right to school education and the exercising of this right is fundamental to democracy. As 
this society moves through a very difficult period in history where the challenges of poverty 
and destitution continue to bear heavily on our conscience and where the brutal forms of 
communal hatred violate and destroy the intrinsic social bonding between citizens of varying 
backgrounds, education has a very critical role to play. It has a role in healing and altering the 
distances that income and wealth create between people in a class and caste ridden society. 
It is vital to accelerating the secularisation of society and giving every citizen, especially our 
young children a sense of the ultimate dignity of every human being, irrespective of gender, 
caste, and religion. The removal of social exclusion and the privileging of universal education 
are crucial to the overall objectives of social development. 
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Annexure 1 


THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA AND THE POLICIES 
ON SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Dr. Niranjanaradhya V.P.* 


During the debates in the Constituent Assembly on the draft constitution, Article 36 
(corresponding to the contents of the previous Article 45 and the present Article 21 A) relating 
to elementary education was under discussion. Article 36 reads as follows “Every citizen is 
entitled to free primary education and the state shall endeavor to provide, within a period of 
ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, for free and compulsory education for 
all children until they complete the age of fourteen years.” 


There were two amendments proposed. A member (Pandit Laksmi Kanta Maitra, West Bengal) 
proposed that the reference to free primary education be deleted so that it did not contradict 
the other reference, “until they complete the age of fourteen years”. Another member 
(Naziruddin Ahmad, West Bengal) contended that, in view of the expected resource crunch, 
the age of fourteen years be reduced to ten years and the commitment of the state be limited 
to only primary education. 


Dr. B.R. Ambedkar responded to these proposals saying, “I accept the amendment proposed 
by my friend, Mr.Maitra which suggest the deletion of the words, ‘Every citizen entitled to 
free primary education and...’ but | am not prepared to accept the amendment of my friend, 
Mr. Naziruddin Ahmad. He seems to think that the objective of the rest of the clause in Article 
36 is restricted to free primary education. But that is not so. The clause, as it stands after the 
amendment, is that every child shall be kept in an educational institution under training until 
the child is of fourteen years. If my honorable friend, Mr. Naziruddin Ahmad had referred to 
Article 18, which forms part of the fundamental rights, he would have noticed that a provision 
is made in Article 18 to forbid any child being employed below the age of 14. Obviously, if the 
child is not to be employed below the age of 14, the child must be kept occupied in some 
educational institution. That is the object of the Article 36 and that is why | say the word 
‘primary’ is quite inappropriate in the particular clause, and | therefore oppose his amendment”. 
Finally a consensus in the Constituent Assembly led to the present Article 45 of the Constitution, 
which assures free and compulsory education to all children until the age of fourteen years. 


* Research Officer, Centre for Child and the Law, National Law School of India University, Bangalore. 
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The first National Policy on Education in 1968, based on the comprehensive report of the 
Kothari Commission, made an unambiguous commitment to implement the Constitutional 
mandate. The policy says “strenuous efforts should be made for the early fulfillment of the 
Directive Principle under Article 45 of the constitution seeking to provide free and compulsory 
education for all children up to the age of 14.” This Policy emphasised that a suitable programme 
should be developed to reduce wastage and stagnation in schools and to ensure that every 
child who is enrolled in school successfully completes the prescribed course. 


Later, the National Policy on education, 1986, repeated the commitment to provide education 
to all children until they complete fourteen years of age. A resolution was made to ensure that, 
“The new education policy will give the highest priority to solve the problem of children 
dropping out of school and will adopt an array of meticulously formulated strategies based on 
micro-planning. The same will be applied to the grassroots level all over the country, to ensure 
the retention of children in school. This effort will be fully coordinated with the network of 
non-formal education. It shall be ensured that all children who attain the age of about 11 years 
by 1990 will have had five years of schooling, or its equivalent through the Non-formal stream. 
Likewise, by 1995 all children will be provided free and compulsory education up to 14 years 
of age.” 


After this resolution, India participated in the world conference on Education for All (EFA) 
organised by the World Bank and other international agencies including United Nations 
agencies. The Conference held at Jomtein (Thailand) issued a world declaration on “education 
for all” and a framework for action to meet basic learning needs. 


A careful analysis of the chronological events right from the Constituent Assembly debates to 
the present day reveals interesting facts. We began by relying on international resource 
mobilisation. Now we are gradually shifting to foreign aid. The evolution of our policies on 
education is closely connected with this shift. 


To begin with, the debates in the Constituent Assembly on Article 36 pertaining to free and 
compulsory education raised many questions. Several members suggested that the State’s 
commitment to eight years of school education (elementary education) be reduced to five 
years of school education (only up to the primary level), under the pretext that this would lead 
to a resource crunch. Dr.Ambedkar rejected the proposal on the grounds that it went against 
one of the fundamental rights that prohibit employment of children below the age of fourteen. 
The commitment to provide free and compulsory education to all children until the age of 14 
is not just a theoretical decision. Instead it is a by-product of our freedom struggle. The freedom 
struggle assured many things to people one among which was education. One could see this 
reflection among those stalwarts who had internalised the values of the freedom struggle. All 
their actions were inspired and guided by that spirit. For instance Gopal Krishna Gokale moved 
a motion in the Central Assembly to demand universalisation of education. As mentioned 


earlier, Dr.Ambedkar rejected a proposal to reduce elementary education into Primary 
education. 


The commitment to provide education to the masses in general and to all children until the age 
of fourteen years in particular continued till the end of late ’80s. The commitment was reiterated 
in all policy documents. 


The first major educational policy' document in the post-Independence era was made in 1968 
as a consequence of the Kothari Commission Report. The Commission strongly recommended 
the provision of free and compulsory education to all children until the age of 14 years. It had 
far-reaching influence and recommended an undifferentiated (General) curriculum for ten years 
of schooling. | want to emphasise this particular recommendation for the benefit of our political 
bosses and policy framers. The education commission had understood the importance of 
providing a minimum of ten years of school education to all children. The restructuring of the 
school education system into 10+ 2+3 pattern is one of the visible outcomes of this policy, 
which clearly emphasizes the need for ten years of school education. But unfortunately, the 
present political leadership in nexus with the bureaucracy is making all efforts to delimit general 
school education up to the eighth standard or until the age of fourteen years. The 86" 
amendment? bill, passed by both the Houses of Parliament to make education a fundamental 
right, restricts this right to the age group of 6 to 14. 


Our experience in the area of school education and simultaneously, the objective realities on 
the ground, compel us to find a suitable motto in place of the existing ones that include 
“Universalisation of Elementary Education”, “Universalisation of Primary Education”, “Education 
for All”, “Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan,” etc. In order to overcome ambiguity and lack of clarity, we 
at the Centre for Child and the Law have coined a new expression, “Universalisation of School 
Education” (USE), for popular use in the ongoing debate. The rationale for the new motto 
stems from the fact that in our country, the Constitution guarantees free and compulsory 
education to all children until the age of 14 years, which coincides with the eight standard in 
the present ladder of education (10+ 2 + 3). On the other hand, the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child defines the child as a human being below the age of 18 years. If we go by this 
norm, the State has to provide free and compulsory education to all children until the age of 18 
years. In the present situation eight years of school education is inadequate and goes against 
the international standards ratified by the country from time to time. The eight years of school 
education norm was fixed at the time when our constitution was adopted and socio-economic 


1. It is important and significant to note that independent India did not evolve any policy document to 

implement the constitutional directive on education for 18 years after the Constitution was adopted. This 

- very fact of not evolving a policy document for 18 years raises serious doubts about the political will of 
the national leadership on the issue of unversalisation of elementary education. 


2. The 93% amendment bill has been renumbered the 86" amendment bill, according to the sequence in 
which it was passed and received the President’s assent on December 12, 2002. 
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conditions were different. Now we are in the competitive age of globalisation, liberalisation 
and privatisation. The new situation compels the state to provide a minimum of ten years of 
school education to all children. The Universalisation of School Education refers to the provision 
of free, compulsory and equitable quality education to all children till they complete standard 


ten. 


The next major policy formulation was the National Policy Education (NPE) in 1986. The NPE 
repeated the commitment of providing education to all children until the age of fourteen years. 
It mainly emphasised the consolidation of the education process to ensure that that the fruits of 
socio-economic change reached all sections of the society. Above all, the policy fixed the 
target years for ensuring universalisation of education. It stated that it would aim to ensure that 
all children attaining the age of 11 years by 1990 will have had five years of schooling, or its 
equivalent through the non-formal stream.’ Likewise, by 1995 all chiens will be provided 
free and compulsory education up to 14 years of age. 


The constitutional commitment to provide free and compulsory education was almost entirely 
forgotten after India attended the World Conference on Education for All (EFA) organised by 
the World Bank and other international agencies including United Nation agencies at Jomtein 
(Thailand). The conference issued a world declaration on ‘education for all’ and a ‘Framework 
for action to meet basic learning needs’. The interesting thing is that neither of these documents 
mentioned anything concrete about number of years of schooling. Instead, the world declaration 
defined basic learning needs essentially as five years of primary schooling. 


The World Bank-dictated world declaration on ‘education for all’ seems to undo all earlier 
policy formulations and commitments to provide education until the age of fourteen years and 
instead reduces it to mere primary schooling, up to the age of eleven. One can see the immediate 
impact of this World Bank-dictated policy on the National Policy on Education, which was 
subsequently modified in 1992. 


The Indian government started talking about universalisation of primary education instead of 
elementary education and started formulating programmes and strategies for only five years of 
school education. The launching of Education for All (EFA) and District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP) are clear indications of this shift from the constitutional scheme, which, in 
fact, needs to be further expanded to meet the needs of modern competitive economics. 


3. The proposal to provide non-formal education in the place of formal education was opposed by many 
progressive teachers and student unions on the grounds that it promotes a class society in which those 
who have everything receive formal education and those who have nothing receive non-formal education. 
Later in 1978, the working group on Universalisation of Elementary Education set up by the Ministry of 
Education recommended a new motto: Every child shall continue to learn, on a full time basis if possible, 
and on a part time basis if necessary. It was stressed that in such an arrangement, the basic minimum 
knowledge of literacy, numeracy and inculcation of the social and civic responsibilities should not be 
sacrificed .The content of education should be meaningful and relevant to the socio-economic milieu 
and needs but should not thwart the scope of vertical mobility. 
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Annexure 2 


CASE STUDY OF HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Himachal Pradesh has been considered as a backward region of North India. This 
often came up in the Report of the States Reorganization Commission published 
in 1955. In those days, literacy rates in Himachal Pradesh were below the 
corresponding all India averages. 21% for Males and 9% for Females as per 1961 
census. Remarkably, since then the State has been making phenomenal progress 
in achieving elementary education. In 1991 literacy rates in the age group 10-14 — 
years was as high as 94% for Males and 86% for Females. Notably, a very rapid 
progress has been observed in the past seven years bringing the state close to 
having universal primary education. The only other states with a higher school 
attendance are Kerala and Goa. 


In many ways, Himachal Pradesh stands out to be exemplary in its progress of 
achieving universal elementary education as compared to Kerala or Goa. The 
reasons are: 


The first is the transition from mass literacy to near universal primary education 
that has occurred in a much shorter period. 


Second, the education expansion in Himachal Pradesh has been based almost 
entirely on Government intervention and schools with minimal contribution from 
private institutions. 


Third, Child labour used to be rampant and a prominent factor in Himachal 
Pradesh’s economy, due to inter alia the dependents of many households on 
environmental resources and to the fact that a high proportion of adult women 
work outside their household. 


Fourth, this state also has unfavorable settlement patterns with small villages 
scattered over large areas. 


The success of Himachal Pradesh in achieving universal elementary education is 
often readily explained. Argument such as these are often put forward: many 
people in Hirnachal Pradesh have a job in the Army; Himachal Pradesh receives a 
lot of assistance from Central Government; income levels in Himachal Pradesh 
are relatively high and so on. While all these observations have credibility but on 
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there own is insufficient to explain the schooling revolution experienced in this 
state in all aspects. 


Schooling and the Family 


There is exceptionally high level of parental motivation for education in Himachal 
Pradesh. Most parents assume that schooling is an essential part of child’s growth 
and upbringing. The reasons for wanting children to go to schools reflects a broader 
understanding of the value of education not easily observed in other North Indian 
states. For example, many parents perceive that education assists a person to 
fight elections fairly, to be the member of the Panchayats, do bank work 
independently, travel without fear and to participate with self-confidence in modern 
society. 


Social Consensus 


The passion for education in Himachal Pradesh is widely shared and is a common 
concern, unlike the situation in many other states where expectations from 
schooling vary between different communities and social groups. In Himachal 
Pradesh most parents support compulsory education not only at the elementary 
level but even at higher levels — for instance, upto class ten. 


Low Gender Bias 


In Himachal Pradesh parents cherish ambitious educational goals for their girls. 
The gender bias in school attendance is low at the primary level and is rapidly 
declining at the upper primary level.' Educational aspirations for girls are high 
and much closer to the corresponding aspirations for boys unlike in many other 
northern states. In the 13-18 years age group the proportion of girls attending 
schools is as high as 73%. Even among socially disadvantaged or economically 
deprived families, adolescent girls attend school regularly. In this state education 
for girls is not perceived through the prism of marriage. It is understood to improve 
her prospects of improving her life chances by expanding employment 
opportunities outside their homes, providing better childcare, making definite 
contributions for the welfare of the community. 


1. The South Asian region as a whole fares very poorly in the education of girls and women. It is estimated that 
nearly half the world’s illiterate women live in this region. Gender disparities exist at all levels of education and 
the gap between the enrolment ratios of boys and girls and literacy levels of men and women is the widest of 
any region in the world (Haq and Hag, 1998). 
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Supportive Attitudes 


Education ranks high in the priority of household expenditures. At home, children’s 
studies receive attention from parents and relatives. Parents demonstrate a 
supportive attitude towards teachers. As anywhere else they too have complaints 
of various sorts against their teachers but this does not stand in the way of 
reciprocal understanding and cooperation. 


The School Environment 


The physical infrastructure of village schools in Himachal Pradesh is no different 
from elsewhere. The facilities are minimal especially in small hamlets. The average | 
distance from home to school remains much higher in this state due to adverse 
settlement patterns. However, in this state the facilities are better maintained 
and utilised. School premises are neat and tidy and in some cases attractive. A 
significant proportion of schools make active use of relatively scarce items like 
electric fans, musical instruments and library books. In other states these facilities 
are practically non-existent and where these facilities are to be found they are 
seldom functional. 


In Himachal Pradesh village schools are relatively well staffed, the average primary 
school has more than three teachers. Single teacher schools, a common feature 
in the past has now disappeared. The few single teacher schools are mainly newly 
created schools where only two or three grades are operational. The pupil teacher 
ratio is only 27 as compared to 50 in the Northern states. 


Village school records are well maintained including accurate enrolment and 
attendance register. In most schools, the day’s attendance figures are written on 
the blackboard fixed on the outer wall. Another significant feature of these schools 
is scholarships and prizes, which seem to be gainfully implemented in most 
schools. 


Teachers and Society 


On the whole teachers in Himachal Pradesh portray a healthy and responsible 
attitude towards school duties. They show a concern for children and students. 
Genuine interest in pedagogy is not uncommon. For instance, a teacher explained 
that he always preferred to teach mathematics early in the morning when children 
are most alert. The organisation of a school in Himachal Pradesh is oriented to 
the needs of the people as much as to the convenience of the teachers. 
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Forty one percent of the teachers are women compared to only 21% in other 
states. This figure is remarkable given the problems of residence and commuting 
for female teachers. Both these factors are of serious nature in Himachal Pradesh. 
Interestingly, very few female teachers in the state express a sense of insecurities 
or hostility which is commonly found in other states. This could probably be 
because of the long tradition of women’s participation in work outside the 


household. 


Unlike the hostile atmosphere of teacher-parents relation found in many states, 
Himachal Pradesh depicts a positive interaction between parents and teachers. 
There is mutual understanding and even practical cooperation. In several villages, 
for instance, parents have helped to build extra classrooms for the village schools. 


Administrative Matters 


The management of the education system appears to be responsible, efficient 
and responsive to the needs of teachers and children. For instance, very few of 
the teaching posts are vacant; teachers’ salary are paid on the first day of each 
month (in contrast to Bihar’s irregular payment of salaries); the school calendar 
is adjusted district-wise in keeping with the agricultural cycle to avoid overlapping 
with periods of high demands for child labour (by way of illustration, the apple 
picking season in Kulu district); there is a board examination at the end of grade 
V; school inspectors do not confine their attention to the registers alone etc. 


As a result, there is a virtual absence of private schools in rural areas of Himachal 
Pradesh. This lack of private schools is not due to the absence of purchasing 
power among the parents, which is higher in Himachal Pradesh as compared to 
many other North Indian states. This illustrates once again that private schools 
are most common in areas were Government schools do not function. Himachali 
parents exhibit for the unusual faith in Government schools. 


The Foundation of Success 


The schooling revolution in Himachal Pradesh is a result of deep social and political 
causes. Understanding the schooling situations in Himachal Pradesh calls for a 
broad perspective which goes much beyond instant explanations. The obvious 
contrasts between Himachal Pradesh and other states in achieving educational 
success is not just a reflection of a particular policy initiative, even less of some 
specific scheme or campaign. 
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Official Commitment 


A large part of the credit goes to the state government. The development planning 
in Himachal Pradesh has continuously included and laid emphasis on the 
developing rural infrastructure, with roads and schools receiving high priority. 
Public policy involves an explicit commitment to the rapid expansion of education 
largely lacking in other states of North India. This is indicative by the high level of 
per capita expenditure on education, which is about twice the all India average. 
Correspondingly, the teacher-child ratio is also better. 


Another policy objective has been the reduction of inter-regional disparities in 
development indicators including education levels. This has encouraged high 
investments in remote tribal districts for example, Kinnaur, Lahul and Spiti etc., 
which have now caught up with the developed part of the state. This initiative 
can be compared with Kerala, where the elimination of the regional disparities 
had become a major goal of public policy after 1947, enabling Malabar to catch 
up with Cochin and Travancore. In the same spirit, the Government intervention 
in Himachal Pradesh has played a crucial role in leveling the socio-economic 
disparities in access to education. As an illustration, there are many incentive 
schemes for the disadvantaged pupils, including free education until class ten for 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe, free textbooks, mid-day meals etc. 


Educational management mentioned earlier is also reflective of political 
commitment and expansion of education. Realistic goals are set and pursued 
with determination. For example, when operation blackboard opposed single 
teacher schools Himachal Pradesh took the lead; the proportion of such schools 
went down from 28% in 1986 to less than 2% in 1995. Giving priority to women 
in teacher appointments as an official goal is perceived seriously in Himachal 
Pradesh government. In addition, the state government's initiatives have been 
helped by generous financial aid from central government. However, this does 
not detract the crucial role of state initiatives in promoting education. The fact 
that the government of Himachal Pradesh has made full use of this central 
assistance goes only to its credit. In other states notably Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, 
financial assistance for education is regularly underutilised. 


Parental Demand 


The state government has played a leading role in the provision of school facilities 
all over Himachal Pradesh, but the credit of effective utilisation of these facilities 
goes to the parents of the students. When schools were started in their villages, 
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the parents seized this new opportunity for their children. In the beginning, the 
main motive for sending children particularly to school was this prospect of better 
employment opportunities. With incomes growing rapidly education also became 
more affordable. What is more worthy is that favourable conditions soon led to 
an explosion of educational aspirations as well throughout the society. This can 
be contrasted with similar favorable economic situations in Punjab and Haryana, 
but with limited consequences. 


Himachal Pradesh has benefited from a virtuous circle of active state intervention, 
high parental interest and decent teaching standards. Another significant 
contributory factor to this success is the relatively homogeneous nature of the 
village society in Himachal Pradesh. The absence of divisions of class, caste, and 
gender are less intense than elsewhere and leaves scope for village solidarity. 
This aspect of social structure has significant and far-reaching implications for 
the progress of schooling. It means for instance, that the social influence of role 
models — such as Army recruits - is not confined to specific castes or classes. If 
someone in the village gets a good job, it gives a sense of achievement and 
possibility to the entire village. A relatively homogeneous social structure promotes 
the emergence of consensual social norms, such as education being an essential 
part of every child’s upbringing. In contrast in a divided village society, educational 
opportunities and aspirations are largely compartmentalised on the grounds of 
class, caste and gender. 


This sense of village community also promotes the notion of “local school” as 
“everyone's school”. This is the reason why schools in Himachal Pradesh do not 
become easily dysfunctional. The whole community has a stake in solving the 
problem if a school stops functioning. | 


Civic Cooperation 


The role of parental vigilance as an accountability mechanism takes a prominent 
role from time to time, specially when a school threatens to close down. The few 
examples of collective initiatives to improve local schools has often taken the 
form both of cooperative action among parents as well as cooperation between 
parents and teachers. For instance, supplying wood in the winter, helping to level 
the play ground or donating money to improve the school building or paying for 
electric fans. These examples of civil cooperation sheds light on reasons why the 
schooling system appears to be more accountable in Himachal Pradesh, even 
when the management rules are the same in other states. 
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This “watch dog” role of parents has not obstructed in building a constructive 
rapport with the teachers. The parent teacher relations in this state is positive 
and constructive as compared to other states. Much of this collective action 
takes place through informal channels rather than through formal institutions 
such as the panchayat or the parent-teachers association. The fact that the social 
distance between teachers and parents (in terms of economic status and 
educational levels) is relatively small appears to reinforce the mechanism of check 
and control. Sometimes the informal and formal channels compliment each other. 
For instance, the role of mahila mandals, which are quite active in Himachal 
Pradesh, has no formal responsibility for education, but schooling matters do 
seem to being frequently discussed at mahila mandal meetings. This can be an 
important matter of concern for a local teacher who cares for his or her reputation. 


State Initiatives and Public Response 


In Himachal Pradesh the state has succeeded in creating conditions that foster 
parental involvement in the schooling system, and a productive rapport between 
parents and teachers. A responsible administration along with a sound 
infrastructure has avoided creating a sense of discouragement and powerlessness 
so common in other states. Parents find that their efforts to educate their children 
are rewarded and teachers are given means to teach properly. These favourable 
conditions tend to feed on each other in various ways. There is a virtuous circle 
of state initiative and public response as the state has empowered parents to be 
involved in the schooling system whereas parents now play a key role in calling 
for further improvements. Parents, demands can be felt up to the highest 
administrative machinery and political system, including in the state assembly. 


One crucial determinant in this virtuous circle is parental education, early efforts 
to promote schooling in Himachal Pradesh has ensured that today the average 
father and even mother of primary school children has atleast some education. 
This ensures to create a learning environment at home but also to establish rapport 
with the teachers. 


Concluding Remarks 


In the post-Independence period in the arena of elementary education, the 
experience of school revolution in Himachal Pradesh will remain one of the most 
enlightening developments. Although a great deal remains to be done, the virtuous 
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circle of state intervention and public response is likely to be consolidated as 
educational levels among parents continue to increase rapidly in the near future. 


There seems to be an interesting contrast between Himachal Pradesh and Kerala 
when it comes to politics of mass education. Both regions have achieved near 
universal elementary education albeit following different routes. Himachal Pradesh 
has substantially benefited from favourable social conditions, particularly from 
the relatively homogeneous village communities and a strong tradition of civic 
cooperation. Kerala on the other hand, which started off with a highly inegalitarian 
and oppressive social structure achieved success of mass education via political 
action. The interesting similarities in the two approaches has been the state 
initiative and public responses. | 


Another notable feature is that Himachal Pradesh’s achievement of universal 
elementary education complies with the broader trend of rapid expansion of 
education throughout the Himalyan region - the hill region of North and NorthEast. 
For example, the list of Indian states with more than 85% school attendance in 
the 6-14 years age group. Except for Kerala and Goa all the states belong to this 
region — Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Mizoram, Nagaland and the Jammu region 
of Jammu & Kashmir (data for Kashmir is not available). Similarly, the other parts 
of the Himalayan region such as the hill region of Uttar Pradesh is way ahead 
from the rest of the state. 


This consistency of trends in all these states reaffirm the analysis mentioned 
earlier in the enabling features that has been identified for Himachal Pradesh — 
high government expenditure and a favorable social context. . 


The social conditions that have promoted the schooling revolution in Himachal 
Pradesh obviously cannot be replicated in other contexts. Nonetheless, this does 
not detract from the possibility of learning from that experience. Besides pointing 
to many useful directions of public action this experience also underscores the 
link between education, democracy and equity. 


Notes from ‘The PROBE Report on Basic Education in India’, The PROBE Team, 
Chapter 10, pp. 128-141. 
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Annexure 3 


93'°° CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT: 
SOME SUGGESTIONS 


Centre for Child and the Law, National Law School of India University, 
Bangalore, October 1, 2001 


Centre for Child and the Law, National Law School of India University invited 
representatives of several important organizations working on education in Bangalore 
recently, to debate the provisions of the proposed Constitutional (Ninety-third) 
Amendment to make education a Fundamental Right on October 28, 2001. The following 
members were present in the meeting. 


Prof. Uday Raj Rai, NLSIU, Bangalore 
Mr. Madhukar, Azim Premji Foundation, Bangalore 
Mr. Kiran Kamal Prasad, JEEVIKA, Bangalore 


Prof. Babu Mathew, Centre for Child and the Law, National Law School, Bangalore 


Mr. Arvind Narrain, Centre for Child and the Law, National Law School, Bangalore 


Dr. Niranjan Aradhya V.P., Centre for Child and the Law, National Law School, Bangalore 
The views expressed here are the result of these deliberations: 


|. Positive Aspects of proposed Constitutional Amendment and corresponding 
Legislation 


1. The proposed constitution (Ninety third) Amendment Bill, 2001 to make education 
a fundamental right is a welcome and laudable step. 


2. The proposed legislation has underlined the need for education of "Satisfactory 
Quality". This is a very important gesture and an indication of the commitment to 
the cause of universalisation of quality education. 


3. The official stand that "...only if it (education) is of satisfactory quality will the 
people be willing to pay the opportunity cost of entrusting their children to schools" 
sets the spirit and mood of the proposed amendment and the corresponding 
legislation. This is indeed the right direction to take with regard to the proposed 
constitutional amendment. 
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4. The example of the Andhra Pradesh ordinance on community participation is 
another pointer, which reinforces the intent to decentralize and make education 
community based. Putting parents in centre stage and empowering local decision- 
making is most essential to realise the goal of universalisation of elementary 
education. 


ll. Some suggestions regarding the proposed Constitution (Ninety third) 
Amendment 


Although the previous section highlights many of the positive aspects of the spirit with 
which this proposed amendment and corresponding legislation are envisaged, the same 
spirit is lacking in the draft bill that has been circulated. The following points may be 
considered with regard to specific issues that need to be addressed while drafting the 
proposed constitutional amendment. 


Lower age Limit 


It has been established beyond doubt that early childhood care and development is an 
integral part of the overall education and well being of a child. This has also been 
emphasized in the New Education Policy document of 1986 and the revised document 
in 1992. While it is understandable that the age group of less than 3 years does not 
necessarily come under the formal definition of "education", it is entirely within the 
gamut of the Ministry of Human Resource Development and existing Government 
institutions to work on the pre-school age children of 3-5 years. It was unanimously 
felt that the lower age limit should therefore be decreased to 3 years, which will 
include pre-school education for children between the ages of 3-5 years. 


Upper age limit 


The proposed amendment envisages that the Right will be valid for children up to the 
age of 14 years. It is well known that children will not be able to complete school 
education, as it is currently defined at the proposed age of 14 years. It is also well 
known that in order to pursue any further academic/vocational education a minimum 
level of X standard is expected in most institutions across the country. An additional 
point is that there is no formal certification of schooling until Standard X in the current 
situation. Above all, the Convention on the Rights of the Child has been ratified by 
India, which obligates the country to provide education to all children up to the age of 
18 years. In light of the above facts, it is strongly recommended that the upper age 
limit of the fundamental right be revised as follows: "... up to the age of 18 years". 
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Define "free" 


Although Art. 45 of the Directive Principles of State policy indicates free and compulsory 
education for every child, the word "free" needs to be re-looked at in the new context of 
the proposed amendment. The present definition of free appears to be limited to one 
where children do no have to pay any fees. Other supplements to schooling such as 
uniforms and textbooks are given out as "incentives" to all children in Government 
lower primary schools, and selectively to children from certain communities above the 
primary level. The scheme for providing free mid-day meals (in the form of food grains) 
is also seen as an incentive to attract children to school. However, parents invest 
enormous financial resources in purchasing stationery, transportation, etc., to enable 
their children to attend school regularly. This often becomes a deterrent for parents to 
send children to school. We therefore recommend that free should include not only 
free uniforms, textbooks, but also necessary stationery, transportation and any 
other such support that families may require to send their children to school. 


Compulsion on parents 


As mentioned in section |.3, the Government has taken the view that a school of 
Satisfactory Quality is essential in encouraging children to come to school regularly. 
This also implies that the parent is interested in making a rational choice about what is 
good for the child. It is therefore recommended that compulsion be imposed on the 
State to provide educational opportunities as per established norms to every 
child in the country and that no penalty be imposed on the parents. Article 51A 
which imposes a duty on the parents, with associated penalties may be dropped 
from the proposed Constitutional Amendment. 


Define "Satisfactory Quality" 


Over the years there has been an attempt to assess classroom learning in the form of 
competencies or Minimum Levels of Learning (MLL). Any proposed legislation that 
follows the amendment to the Constitution to make education a fundamental right must 
define the term satisfactory quality in unambiguous terms. This will lay the Foundation 
for a very important transformation that is required for improving the educational set up 
in the country. 


The Role of Private Institutions 


Private educational institutions in the country also have an obligation with respect to 
achieving the national goal of universalisation of elementary education. It is therefore 
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suggested that the proposed bill retain the present stand and make no comment on the 
role of private institutions in the proposed amendment. The details of how private 
institutions will play a meaningful role in achieving the national objective may be dealt 
with in the proposed legislation corresponding to the amendment. 


This note deals ONLY with provisions in the proposed Constitutional (Ninety-third) 
Amendment. The corresponding central legislation that will follow the amendment will 
require a more detailed look at implementation, and therefore needs reflection in-depth. 
lt was felt that a wider debate of the issues involved needs to be initiated to enrich the 
content and enable better implementation of the proposed Constitutional Amendment. 
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Annexure 4 


93™7 AMENDMENT - MAKING EDUCATION A 
FUNDAMENTAL RIGHT IN INDIA 


Petition to the Prime Minister - 30th June 2002, CRY, Bangalore 


The Government of India plans to introduce the 93rd Amendment Bill in the winter 
session of the Parliament. 


"We support this bill which will make education a fundamental right of every citizen in the 


~ country." "We also support this amendment that should inspire the nation to meet the challenge 


of achieving the goal of education for all within a period of 10 years of its commencement." 


We also believe that the present provisions of the 93rd Constitution Amendment bill does not 
include rights that were already available to them as a result of the Unnikrishnan Judgement, 
1993. We therefore demand that any Constitution Amendment bill brought forward to give 
Fundamental Rsight to education must ensure the following provisions detailed below and 
leave no room for ambiguity in its interpretation. 


The Bill must include: 


1. Early childhood care and education for all children in the 0-6 age group as part of the 
Fundamental Right. 


2. Support Compulsory education: Fundamental Right to education is an obligation of the 
state under the constitutions and no part of this obligation should be abdicated by the 
State, by transferring it as a "Fundamental duty of the parents". We therefore call for 
withdrawal of the proposed clause. 


3. The article 45 must be retained and direct the State to ensure free and compulsory 
Education to children in 14-18 age group within a specified time period, instead of 
including children in 0-6 age group in this clause. 


4. Define Quality of Education: The proposed Bill must include an unambiguous reference 
for ensuring equitable Quality of Education for all children and delete its present reference 
which allows the various States to give Education "in such manner as the State may, by 


law, determine". 
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This last phrase has been included in the Bill in order to justify cheap alternatives for 
the poor children such as Education Guarantee Scheme [EGS], Alternative School, 
NFE, Literacy classes, para teachers and now the latest NCERT proposal of 
correspondence Education for this age group. 


Increased budgetary allocation: The Government must include a financial memo in the 
Bill, which will be based upon the Tapas Mazumdar committee recommendations as 
the basic minimum requirement of 6-14 years and must also make adequate provisions 


for 0-6 years. 
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Annexure 5 


INTERNATIONAL DECLARATIONS, 
COVENANTS AND CONVENTIONS 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights UN 1948 
(Adopted and proclaimed by general assembly resolution 217A(IID) 
of 10 December, 1948.) 


Article 26: 


1. Every one has right to education. Education shall be free, at least in the 
elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be 
compulsory. 


Declaration of the Rights of the Child 1959 UN 
(Proclaimed by general assembly resolution 1386 (XIV) of 20 November 1959) 


The child is entitled to receive education which shall be free and compulsory, at 
least in the elementary stages. He shall be given an education which will promote 
- his general culture, and enable him on a basis of equal opportunity to develop his 
abilities, his individual judgment, and his sense of moral and social responsibility, 
and to become a useful member of the society. 


International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights - 1966 
(Adopted and open for signature, ratification and accession by general assembly 
resolution 2200A (XXI) of 16 December 1966) 


Article 13: 


1. The state parties to the present covenant recognize the right of everyone to 
education. They agree that education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and the sense of dignity, and shall strengthen the 
respect human rights and fundamental freedoms. They further agree that 
education shall enable all persons to participate effectively in a free society, 
promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations and all 
racial, ethnic or religious groups, and further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 
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2. The state parties to the present Covenant recognize that, with a view to 
achieving the full realization of this right: 


a. Primary education shall be compulsory and available free to all. 


Convention on the Rights of the Child -1989 
(Adopted by the United Nations General assembly 0n 20 November 1989 and 
ratified by India in December 1992) 


Article 28 


1. States parties recognize the right of the Child to education, and with a view to 
achieving this right progressively and on the basis of equal opportunity, they 
shall, in particular: 


a) Make primary education compulsory and available free; 


b) Encourage the development of different forms of secondary education, 
including general and vocational education, make them available and 
accessible to every child, and take appropriate such as the introduction of 
free education and offering financial assistance in case of need; 


c) Make higher education accessible to all on the basis of capacity by every 
appropriate means; 


d) Make educational and vocational information and guidance available and 
accessible to all children; 


e) Take measures to encourage regular attendance at schools and the reduction 
of drop-out rates. 


2. States parties shall take all appropriate measures to ensure that School 
discipline is administered in a manner consistent with the child ‘s human 
dignity and in conformity with the present convention. 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTION AND CASE LAWS 


Preamble 


WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly resolved to constitute India into a 
SOVEREIGN, SOCIALIST SECULAR DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure 
all its citizens: JUSTICE, social, economic, and political; LIBERTY of thought, 
expression, belief faith and worship; EQUALITY of status and opportunity; and to 
promote among them all FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual and 
the unity and integrity of the Nation; INOUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this 
twenty sixth day of November, 1949, do HEREBY ADOPT, ENACT AND GIVE TO 
OURSELVES THIS CONSTITUTION. 


Part Il Fundamental rights 
Equality before law 
Article 14 


The State shall not deny to any person equality before law or the equal protection of 
the laws within the territory of India. 


Prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of 
birth. 
Article 15 


(1) Thestate shall not discriminate against any citizen on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of them 


(3) Nothing in this article shall prevent the state from making any special 
provisions for women and children. 


Protection of life and personal liberty 
Article 21 


No person shall be deprived of his life or personal liberty except according to 
procedure established in the law 


Prohibition of traffic in human beings and forced labour 
Article 23 


(1) Traffic in human beings, begging and other similar forms of forced labour are 
prohibited and any contravention of this provision shall be an offence 
punishable in accordance with law. 


Prohibition of employment of children in factories, etc. 
Article 24 


No child below the age of fourteen years shall be employed to work in any factory or 
mine or engaged in any other hazardous employment. 


Part IV Directive orineg aan 
Certain principles of policies to be followed by the state 


Article 39 
The state shall, in particular, direct its policy towards securing: 


(e) that the health and strength of workers, men and women, and the tender age 
of children are not abused and that citizens are not forced by economic necessity 
to enter avocations unsuited to their age of strength; and 


(f) that children are given opportunities and facilities to develop in a healthy 
manner and in conditions of freedom and dignity, and that childhood and 
youth are protected against exploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment. 


Right to work, to education and to public assistance in certain 
cases. 


Article 41 


The state shall, within the limits of its economic capacity and development, make 
effective provision for securing the right to work, to education and to public assistance 
in cases of employment, old age sickness and disablement, and in other cases of 
undeserved want. 
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Provision for free and compulsory education 
Article 45 


The state shall endeavor to provide , within a period of ten years from the 
commencement of this constitution , for free and compulsory education to all children 
until the y complete the age of fourteen years. 


Promotion of educational and economic interests of disadvantaged 
and other weaker section 


Article 46 


The state shall promote with special care the educational and economic interests of 
the weaker sections of the people, and in particular, of the scheduled castes and the 
scheduled tribes, and shall protect them from social injustice and all forms of 
exploitation. 


Case Laws 
Miss. Mohini Jain Vs. State of Karnataka and others AIR 1992, S. C.,1858. 


“ The directive principles which are fundamental in the governance of the country 
cannot be isolated from the fundamental rights guaranteed under Part III. These 
principles have to be read into the fundamental rights. Both are supplementary to 
each other. The State is under a Constitutional mandate to create conditions in 
which all could enjoy the fundamental rights guaranteed to the individuals under 
Part III. Without making “right to education” under Art.41 of the Constitution a 
reality the fundamental rights under Chapter II shall remain beyond the reach of 
large majority which is illiterate.” 


“Right to life” is the compendious expression for all those rights, which the Courts 
must enforce because they are basic to the dignified enjoyment of life. It extends to 
the full range of conduct, which the individual is free to pursue. The right to education 
flows directly from right to life. The right to life under Art.21 and the dignity of an 
individual are not being assured unless the right to education accompanies it. The 
State Government is under an obligation to make endeavor to provide educational 
facilities at all levels to its citizens. 


The fundamental rights guaranteed under Part III of the Constitution of India 


including the right to freedom of speech and expression and other rights under 
Art.19 cannot be appreciated and fully enjoyed unless a citizen is educated and is 
conscious of his individualistic dignity. 


The “right to education” therefore, is concomitant to the fundamental rights 
enshrined under Part III of the Constitution. The State is under a constitutional 
mandate to provide educational institutions at all levels for the benefit of the citizens. 
The educational institutions must function to the best advantage of the citizens. 
Opportunity to acquire education cannot be confined to the richer section of the 
society.” 


“We hold that every citizen has a “right to education” under the Constitution. 
The State is under an obligation to establish educational institutions to enable 
the citizens to enjoy the said right. The State may discharge its obligation 
through State-owned or State-recognized educational institutions. When the 
State Government grants recognition to the private educational institutions © 
it creates an agency to fulfill its obligation under the Constitution. The students 
are given admission to the educational institutions— whether State owned or 
State-recognized — in recognition of their “right to education” under the 
Constitution.” 


Unnikrishnan, J.P and other vs. state of Andhra Pradesh, AIR 1993, S.C., 
2179-2254 


“The citizens of this country have a fundamental right to education. The said 
right flows from Article 21. This right is, however, not an absolute right. Its 
content and parameters have to be determined in the light of Articles 45 and 
41. In other words, every child/citizen of this country has a right to free 
education until he completes the age of fourteen years. Thereafter this right 
to education is subject to the limit of economic capacity and development of 
the State. 


The obligations created by Article 41, 45 and 46 of the Constitution can be discharged 
by the State either by establishing institutions on its own or by aiding, recognizing, 
and/or by granting affiliation to private educational institutions. Where aid is not 
granted to private educational institutions, and merely recognition or affiliation is 
granted, it may not be insisted that the private education institution shall only 
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charge that fee as is charged for similar courses in governmental institutions. The 
private educational institutions have to and are entitled to charge a higher fee, not 
exceeding the ceiling fixed in that behalf. The admission of these students and the 
charging of fee in these private educational institutions shall be governed by the 
scheme evolved herein set out in Part-III of this Judgment 4 


Key provisions of various International treaties/conventions on free 
and compulsory primary education 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948) Education shall be free, at least in 
the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory 


Declaration of the Rights of the Child (1959) The Child is entitled to receive 
education,which shall be free and compulsory, at least in the elementary stages 


UNESCO Convention against Discrimination in education (1960) The Parties to 
this Convention undertake to formulate, develop and apply a national policy which... 
will tend to promote equality of opportunities and of treatment .... And in particular: 
(a) To make primary education free and compulsory. 


International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (1966) Primary 
Education shall be compulsory and available free to all. 


Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989)States Parties recognize the right of 
the child to education, and with a view to achieving this right progressively and on 
the basis of equal opportunity, they shall, in particular: 0(a)Make Primary Education 
Compulsory and available free for all. 
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Hon'ble Prime Minister, 
Excellencics, 


Ladies and Gentlemen 


I would like to thank you all for being able to come to this 
third meet of the High Level Group on Education for All being 
held at New Delhi, and extend a very warm welcome to you on 


behalf of the children, people and Government of India. 


[ am grateful that Their Excellencies, the President of Kyrgiz 
Republic, and the Vice President of the Democratic Republic of 
Congo have added lustre to this Meet with their august presence. I am 
also thankful to the Honourable Prime Minister of India for agreeing 
to inaugurate this Meet inspite of his busy schedule. The presence of 
all these high dignitaries is a symbol of the critical place EFA holds 


amongst the people in general and policy-makers in particular. 


It is more than thirteen years since the World met in Jomtien 
and resolved to universalize primary education and reduce illiteracy 
before the end of the decade. As this did not eventually become 
possible by the turn of the millenium, we met again at Dakar in the 
year 2000. and adopted the more detailed the Dakar Framework for 
Action committing ourselves to achieving quality basic education for 


all. latest by 2015. 
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[t is essential that we take steps to ensure the goals we sct for 
ourselves at Dakar are achieved and we do not fail this time to deliver 
on our commitment. The Director General of UNESCO has set up 
this High Level Group to monitor progress towards Education For All 
(EFA) and to leverage political commitment. It devolves upon al! of 
us individually and collectively to ensure that the processes initiated 
at Jomtien and Dakar are strengthened and consolidated. 


It is significant that the third EFA meet is being held in India, 
where the task of achieving EFA goals is one of the most challenging. 
Traditionally, education has been given prime importance in the 
country and our system of education promotes free enquiry and 
exploration, holistic development of the individual. and the freedom 
to hold and practise truth as one sees it, with tolerance for others’ point 
of view. Learning and acquiring of knowledge. besides being an end 
in itself. was also a means to the liberation of mind and spirit. As we 
say in Sanskrit: "Sa Vidya Ya Vimuktaye" which means that 
‘learning is that which liberates’. 


Till India came under colonial rule about 250 years ago. we 
had had an extensive school system spread throughout the 
countryside. William Adams, a British Missionary turned journalist, 
in his report on the State of Education in 1836, had observed that there 
seemed to exist a village school for every 400 population. The 
indigenous system was subsequently starved of resources and was 
replaced by a new educational system dictated by the need to prop up 
the colonial superstructure. Mahatma Gandhi had said in his address 
at the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London in 1931: 

"I say without fear of my figures being challenged successfully, 
that today India is more illiterate than it was fifty or a hundred 


years ago” 


Een! 


Our colonial legacy meant that we had to virtually begin 
atresh after independence in 1947. The architects of our Constitution 
had the vision to stipulate the State's commitment to provide free and 
compulsory education to all children upto the age of fourteen years by 
including it in the Directive Principles of State Policy. We made 
significant progress due to a number of steps taken in the last fifty 
years, with the nineties showing a dramatic improvement. The 2001 
Census shows the highest jump in the literacy rate in any decade since 
independence. More significantly, for the first time, the-absolute 
figures of non-literates has gone down by 32 million, inspite of an 
increase in population. Another heartening trend of the nineties is the 
narrowing gender gap with the gap decreasing to 21.7% in 2001 
against 24.8% in 1991. Concerted efforts towards Universal 
Elementary Education have resulted in many-fold increase in 


institutions. teachers and students. 


Moreover, there has been a significant improvement in the 
status of girls' education in the country. Of all children in the primary 
schools in the country. 44% are girls as compared to 28% in 1950-51. 
More significantly, in the upper primary sections, the increase has 
been from 16% to 42% in the same period. The gender parity index in 
the primary sections has gone up from 0.41 to 0.83. The difference in 
the drop-out rate between the boys and the girls has also come down 
to one percent from around ten percent forty years ago. All these steps 
show a steady march towards the goal of gender equality at the 


primary stage. 
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To ensure that the country join the comity of nations which 
have achieved the EFA goals much before the Dakar deadline of 
2015, the Government has taken a number of steps in the last three to 
four years. Foremost amongst them is the amendment of the Indian 
Constitution in 2002 through which free and compulsory education 
has become a Fundamental Right for all children in the age-group of 


six to fourteen years. 


To ensure that this Right actually translates into an improved 
education system for all, a programme called Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 
- meaning Campaign for Education for All - has been launched by 
Government of India, in partnership with the States, with the 
objective of providing eight years of quality schooling to all children 
by the year 2010. The programme covers the entire country and 
addresses the needs of an estimated 190 million children in 1.1 
million habitations. About 850,000 schools and 3.3 million existing 
teachers would be covered under the scheme. Under the programme 
we are taking up this year new activities worth more than Rs 90 
billion. Thus, around two billion dollars are being invested in fresh 
interventions ina single year in this country in the field of elementary 


education itself. 


It is our conviction in India that no meaningful progress can 
be made towards EFA without a special focus on girls. It has been our 
endeavour to ensure that this focus on girls becomes a people's 
programme with the involvement of the local population in removing 


illiteracy amongst women and providing education to girls. 
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Towards this end we started the Mahila Samakhya programme in 
1989 for the education and empowerment of women from socially 
and economically marginalised groups in rural areas. The 
programme received the Hon'ble Mention of the Noma Literacy 
Prize by the International Literacy Prize Jury UNESCO. It is now 
being expanded to those districts where female literacy has lagged 
behirid and the gender gap continues to be significant. Further, under 
Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan, blocks have been identified which are 
backward in terms of female illiteracy, and are being targeted for 
additional local specific inputs. The effort is to have a flexible. 
microplanned solution to the problems preventing girls from getting 


education. 


Similarly. under the adult literacy programme targeting older 
women. emphasis is on formation and use of women self-help groups © 
as miniature literacy centres. These groups are emerging as effective 
nodal points for women's mobilization and empowerment. We have 


also taken specific measures for improvement of minorities. 


The importance of giving value education to the child cainot 
be underestimated. Value education has been the hallmark of ancient 
Indian cducation in the Gurukula tradition as well as in the ancient 
Indian Universities. This tradition has been revived after 
independence and figures prominently in our policy documents and 


educational texts and processes. 


tn 
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~ ‘The steps taken in India for education for all and the trends 
apparent from the statistics of recent years. give us confidence that 
the country would be able to achieve the goals of EFA much before 
the 2015 deadline. Unfortunately, the monitoring report brought out 
by the UNESCO Institute for Statistics has not been able to capture 
this progress despite our furnishing data. It has included India in the 
list of countries with a growing population of illiterates, while in fact, 
the country has seen a fall in the absolute number of illiterates during 
1991-2001 for the first time despite an increase in population. Also. it 
has taken adult literacy rate for India as 57%, though the figure is 
estimated to be more than 61%. Further, for primary education. the 
institute has failed to take cognizance of more than 100% increase in 
gender parity index during last few decades while projecting the 
position for 2015. The Institute needs to gear itself up to accept data at 
relatively short notice. and enhance its capacity of analysis and 
forecasting so that conclusions drawn by it are more realistic. 
Countries will naturally feel encouraged to perform better if data 
furnished by them are suitably reflected in UNESCO's analyses and 
reports. 


Success of EFA also depends on the commitment of 
additional resources. At Dakar. the developed world had made a 
pledge that EFA campaigns would not suffer in any country for lack 
of funds. An EFA Fast Track Initiative has also been initiated for 
financing primary education programmes in 18 countries. However, 
even today. funds have not been provided to all the 18 countries 
originally selected in the first phase of the initiative. 
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And larger countries like India, where EFA initiatives need to be 
specially targeted due to the huge numbers involved, are so far out of 
this fast track initiative. We need to make the Fast Track Initiative live 
upto its name and expand its scope to cover ever greater number of 
children. 

I am aware that the tasks before us are formidable. However, 
with the collective resolve of the world, we will be able to ensure that 
each and every child is able to enjoy the right to education fruitfully 
and productively. I am confident that deliberations in the coming two 
days would be very useful in focusing on weak areas and channelling 
our energies towards them. I am sure that when we meet next year in 
Brazil, we would be in a position to say that the world is on its way to 
achieving the goal of gender parity by 2005, thanks to the course 
charted in New Delhi. 


I once again welcome you all to our beautiful country, in this 
salubrious autumn, and wish you a very pleasant and fruitful stay. 


Thank You 
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Annexure 7 


STOP Ehud Labour 


A LIVING DOCUMENT! 


The Campaign 'Stop Child Labour - School is the Best Place To Work' calls on the 
Governments of the Netherlands, Ireland and Germany and on the European Union 
to: 


1. Create a coherent policy on the elimination of child labour linked to the provision of 
full-time, formal education for all children up to 14 years of age. 


Full-time, free and compulsory education up to the minimum age of at least 14 years of age 
is the first and foremost solution in the eradication of child labour. This is widely recognised 
nowadays. However it is often not recognised that providing education itself is not enough 
to bring all working and other out-of-school children to school. 


Child labour and the social norms related to it are also preventing many children from 
participating in the full-time education that other children of their age enjoy. Therefore the 
right to education and reaching the goal of 'Education for All' also implies strategies to 
bring all working and other out-of-school children into full-time formal education and to 
keep them there (see for specifics under point 2). Of course the best way to prevent child 
labour is by enrolling and retaining them in full-time quality education. But also if the child 
has missed first class or has dropped out of school, strategies are needed to see to it that he 
or she still can have access to quality full-time education. 


Accepting that children combine long hours of work with part-time ‘literacy courses’ and 
non-formal education in evening classes, amounts to discrimination of these children and a 
denial of their rights as laid down in several international treaties. Children should therefore, 
where-ever there is such a system, be absorbed by or mainstreamed into the existing full- 
time formal education system. Non-formal education should only be used as a short-term 
bridge to formal education and not as an ‘alternative’ for working children and other out-of- 
school children. Shortcomings of the formal education system are not a valid argument for 
part-time ‘alternative education’ for working children. Instead these shortcomings should 
lead to a reform of the system in order to be able to absorb all children of school-going age. 


As yet there is no comprehensive policy and strategy of the European Union, Ireland, The 
Netherlands and Germany on the linkage between the child labour and the provision of 
free, full-time and formal education. The European Commission has stated that 'Providing 
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1. Reactions to this paper are invited to improve and expand the explanatory text under the three main demands. 


the largest possible number of children with access to school is also a way of combating 
child labour, and of complying with Convention 182 prohibiting the worst forms of child 
labour, which is among the fundamental ILO Conventions to whose implementation the 
Community is committed’. 


However the EU and its members are also party to the other human rights instruments 
mentioned below, and are therefore obliged to come up with broader rights-based policy 
and programmes to contribute to its implementation, in order that all working children can 
go to school. 


Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights establishes education as a 
fundamental right. Moreover any policy to eliminate child labour and implement the right 
to education should be based on the Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC), which 
calls for compulsory and free primary education, protection from performing any work that 
interferes with education and a minimum age for access to paid work. The CRC has been 
ratified by 191 countries. The two countries who have not signed yet, Somalia and the USA, 
have recently signalled their willingness to do so. 


The Minimum Age Convention 138 of the International Labour Organisation specifies the 
relation between child labour and education by determining that the general minimum age 
for entry into employment should not be less than the age of completion of compulsory 
education and in any case should not be less than 15. Developing countries may apply a 
minimum age of no less than 14 years. This convention has been ratified by 124 countries. 


The Convention on the Worst Forms of Child Labour, adopted in 1999 and now ratified by 
137 countries, calls for effective and time-bound measures to 'ensure access to free basic 
education... for all children removed from the worst forms of child labour’. Finally, recently 
(April 2003) the UN Human Rights Commission adopted a resolution, without a vote, on 
the right to education. The resolution is urging states, among other things, 'to promote the 
renewal and expansion of formal education of good quality, and to use inclusive and innovative 
approaches to increase attendance for all. 


One would expect that this combined set of rights-based instruments would guide the policy 
of governments, the European Union, the UN agencies and the World Bank. Where the 
issue working of children is concerned however, most international agencies, including the 
World Bank, ILO, UNICEF and UNESCO, mainly work in their programming from the 
perspective of the ILO Convention on the Worst Forms of Child Labour (No. 182). They 
focus to a large extent on eliminating the most intolerable forms of child labour, non- 
formal part-time education, the first four years of schooling and a combination of work and 
education. Whenever primary education is funded by international donors, very often either 
working children are not specifically addressed or they are addressed via 'alternative schooling’ 
that combines work with some form of part-time non-formal education. Most governments 
and the European Union follow this approach. The total elimination of child labour and the 
realisation of full-time education for every child is generally not seen as a realistic goal in 
the short and medium run. This is despite evidence on the contrary provided by experiences 
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of Indian states like Kerala and Andhra Pradesh (the work of the MV Foundation) and the 
Bolsa Escola Programme in Brazil. 


It is only recently that ILO-IPEC has placed greater emphasis on mainstreaming children 
into formal education, for example in its recent programme with the Government of India 
and the US Department of Labor and in its programme on ‘child labour and education’. 


2. Ensure that the European Union members work together to allocate at least 8% of 
Overseas Development Aid to formal primary education, including strategies to 
integrate all out-of-school children into the education system. 


At present the European Union disburses 4.1% of the combined general budget of the 
Commission and the European Development Fund on education in developing countries, 
(see: draft Motion For A Resolution of the European Parliament on ‘education and training 
in the context of poverty reduction in developing countries’ by rapporteur M. van den Berg). 
The resolution urges that the budget for education should be increased to at least 8%. It is 
not clear however if this percentage is referring to all forms of education (including higher 
education) or only to primary (formal) education for children up to 14. We clearly urge for 
the latter and further stipulate that part of this money should be used to finance strategies 
to integrate out-of-school children into the education system. 


The overall framework or starting point for such strategies is the leading principle that it is 
necessary and possible to withdraw children in the age group of 5 to 14 years from work and 
send them to school. The policy of the EU and its member states with regard to funding 
education programmes, should therefore be to strengthen the formal education system(s) 
for which the state has the final responsibility as well as support inclusive approaches that 
expand this responsibility to all out-of-school children up to at least 14 years of age. Formal 
- education does not mean that the type of teaching is 'formal! and dull, but that there is an 
overall and final responsibility of the state to provide full-time education of a specified 
minimum quality to every child. 


The European Union and its member states should therefore not support education projects 
and programmes that undermine this goal. Presently funded ‘alternative streams of education’ 
should be redirected into support for formal education and programmes that (re)integrate 
working and other out-of-school children into such education. Of course all funding education 
by foreign aid should, in our opinion, be gradually phased out in order to reach sustainable 
self-financing by the governments of developing countries themselves. 


Local or state authorities that give no priority to regular full-time primary education should 
not be reinforced in their approach of non-formal education by funding from the EU and its 
members. However, support could and should be given to those organisations, either 
governmental or non-governmental and including teachers' unions, that do have a vision, 
programme and strategy to provide primary education to all children but at the same time 
link these programmes to building up, expanding and or revitalising the formal education 
system(s) under the final responsibility of the state. 


The European Union, international agencies like ILO, UNICEF, UNESCO, UNDP and 
governmental donor agencies must provide the international policy framework to enable 
and promote the above at the national levels. With the conviction that all children should 
and can be in full-time formal schools the right of children to education will become a 
reality. 


Lessons learnt by the MV Foundation (MVF) - India 


A striking example how working and other out-of-school children can be integrated 

into the formal school system is provided by the MV Foundation in the Indian state of 

Andhra Pradesh. They have worked for the past ten years in over 500 villages. In 400 

villages every child in the 5 to 11 age group is in full-time schooling, 168 of those 

villages are now child labour free (every child up to 14 goes to school). Family poverty 

is shown not to be the main barrier to education, as the loss of income of the child is" 
usually more than compensated by the improved bargaining position and income of 

the parents. This happens if 'cheap children’ are massively withdrawn from the labour 

market as is the case in the working area of MVF. 


The state government of Andhra Pradesh, a poor state with 70 million inhabitants, 
has taken over the approach of the MV Foundation and aims for zero child labour and 
all children in school. A law for compulsory education and prohibition of child labour 
is on the anvil. : / 


On the basis of their own 10-year experience the MV Foundation has learnt the 
following more general lessons: 


* Strategies to integrate children into full-time schools start by social mobilisation 
and the involvement of all stakeholders, be they teachers, parents, officials or the 
children themselves, around the norm that no child must work and that all children 
must attend full-time formal schools. This implies in the first place active 
mobilisation of all parents with children of school going age to send their children 
to school. Sometimes this goes against ideas of certain communities as well as 
the broader society that school is not meant for children of their community, 
girls, certain caste or ethnic group ete. It might also go against vested interests 
or ways of thinking of employers, local authorities and even parents themselves. 
However, almost all parents also are keen that their children receive proper 
education, even though they might have lost faith that the education system will 
provide this to them or 'their group’. Therefore efforts at several levels are needed 
to restore this faith. 


° Through social and possibly political mobilisation the education system itself should. 
become geared to the objective of getting all out-of-school children to school. For 
that institutional arrangements should be made to withdraw children from work, 
either through residential bridge courses or transitional classes in regular schools 
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in order to be able to enter and cope with a class according to their age. Such | 
transitional education is started at the local level and has also now become part of 
the education policy of the Andhra Pradesh government itself. 


Such transitional education often implies changes in the administrative framework 
of regular school that now often does not accept children who are older or want to 
enter school during the year. They should start accepting these children and 
integrate them. Schools should also in other ways be sensitive to the requirements 
of what are often first generation learners. Bureaucratic hurdles that are a big, 
often insurmountable, burden for illiterate parents like filling up forms, 
procurement of birth certificates etc. should become the responsibility of the 
school or the larger education system. Wherever necessary arrangements should 
be made for the provision of buses to enable children to go to schools farther away 
from home. Many working children now travel long distances to reach their work, 
and would, if needed, also do so if there is a reliable travel arrangement to go to 
school. 


¢ Another important element is the presence of a strong Parent Teacher Association 
(PTA) and/or School Education Committee (SEC) and support of other local bodies 
to monitor and act upon the situation in schools and the status of children out of 
schools. Also the active involvement of youth volunteers from the community, 
often first generation learners themselves, has a great impact on the motivation 
of children to want to go to school. Girls often require a greater support from the 
community and more intensive campaigning and guidance to enable them to go 
to school. Involvement of female youth volunteers and female teachers can make 
a great difference. 


¢ Working together with teachers and if possible teachers' unions or other 
organisations is another important element for success. Teachers have to be 
prepared to carry the extra burden of additional children who come to school. 
Planning together with them, asking the government and community for additional 
resources, training and employing additional para-teachers, working on the quality 
of education, providing ‘learning guaranties’ to parents and more generally backing 
teachers up with community support are some of the measures that can create 
the mutual vision, confidence and hard work that is needed to bring all children 
to school. 


© Measures like these can start by community organisation at the local level but 
should ultimately also become part of the policy of the government and integrated 
in all its policies, whether it is on education, labour or social welfare. Most 
importantly: the Education Department should not only be the Department for 
children already in school, but should have the wider task to educate all children 
between 5 and 14 years of age. This implies that strategies to integrate all out-of- 
school children in the education system should primarily be the responsibility of 
the Education Department. 
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3. Make provisions in Overseas Development Aid to ensure that girls and young children 
from vulnerable groups (including those living in absolute poverty) are integrated 
into the formal school system. 


There is still a wide gap between the percentage of boys and girls that attend primary 
education. Also young children run the risk of missing out on primary education once they 
have missed the first class at the age between 5 and 7. This is especially the case with girls 
and young children from "vulnerable groups', including children from ethnic or other 
minorities, children from ‘low castes', children with a handicap and more generally children 
living in absolute poverty. 


Even more than the poor in general, it has been the most difficult to get girls to school. This 
is partly because of widely shared ideas that she does not need to be educated because of 
her envisaged role of housewife. Also in several societies girls are often married at an early 
age which interrupts their schooling career. After they reach puberty it is often seen as 
improper or dangerous for girls to walk somewhat longer distances to school. 


Where necessary provisions should be made in development aid programmes to make sure 
that girls are not discriminated against in education programmes and that where necessary 
extra efforts are made to bring them into the formal education system. 


More generally experience has shown that poverty does not necessarily prevent children 
from going to school if the school system functions reliably and with a minimum of quality. 
Also, large scale elimination of child labour has shown to lead to a better bargaining 
conditions for adults, resulting in increased wages and more convenient working hours. It 
has therefore often more than compensated for the lost income of the child. However, there 
are certainly measures that can help to attract poor children to school and keep them 
there, while also contributing to poverty alleviation. One such measure is a system of free 
school meals, especially in those government schools that mainly cater to poor children. 


Another measure is to pay for the transitional education, especially the kind that is residential, 
that allows children to enter formal schools at a later age. In parts of Brazil a minimum 
monthly income is provided to all families of poor children that are attending full-time 
school on a regular basis. 


It is sometimes suggested that parents of working children who are to be enrolled in school 
should, as a necessary pre-condition, be compensated for the loss of income. Evidence from 
India however shows that compensating working children is not necessary to get them to 
school, if an approach like the one from the MV Foundation is followed. The 'need' to pay 
parents or children who go to school is, in the absence. of financial resources for this, 
sometimes even used as an argument not to do anything about child labour. 


The payment systems that do exist are implemented on a small scale and are often heavily 
funded by external donors. They are not financially sustainable on a large scale or in the 
long run. Experience from india also shows that it can lead children who are in regular 
schools to shift to part-time 'anti-child labour schools’ that offer a small financial stipend. 
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It can be concluded that financial support, apart from free education and possibly free 
meals, is undesirable if it discriminates between working children and school-going children 
who might be equally poor. If it is done, like in Brazil, it should be based on the poverty of 
the household and apply to all families that send their children to full-time schools. 


Summing it all, we strongly believe: 


‘Stop Child Labour - School is the best place to work' 


‘Alliance2015 Partners: 


Hivos, The Netherlands 

Concern, Ireland 

Deutsche Welthungerhilfe (German Agro-Action, Germany) and 
Netherlands Confederation of Trade Unions (FNV) 

Dutch Teachers Union, The Netherlands 


India Committee of the Netherlands 
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Annexure 8 


Joint Activities of Alliance2015 Members 


Alliance2015 Starts European Campaign Against Child Labour 


In the second week of May 2003, Alliance2015 
started a European campaign against child labour: 
‘Stop child labour — School is the best place to work’. 
In this first ever campaign of Alliance2015, Concern, 
German Agro Action (Deutsche Welthungerhilfe) 
and Hivos join forces to call on national governments 
and the European Union to take more action to 
combat child labour. 


The guiding principle in the campaign is the elimination of child labour through the provision of 
formal, full-time education. This principle is exemplified in the work of the MV Foundation, a partner 
organisation of Hivos which fights child labour in the state of Andhra Pradesh, India. The MV Foundation 
is therefore highlighted in the campaign. “The main reason for child labour is generally not the economic 
situation of the family, but tradition, ignorance, a lack of alternatives or laxness of the government’, says 
Shantha Sinha, Director of the MV Foundation. “Therefore we try to convince parents of child labourers 
that only education can bring their children a better future. Without any doubt school is the best 
remedy against child labour.” 


‘Stop child labour — School is the best place to work’, which runs until December 2005, was also the first 
Alliance2015 action supported by the European Union. The EU granted Alliance2015 [] 714,000 for 


the campaign. 


More information about ‘Stop child labour — School is the best place to work’ can be found at the 
following websites: 


www.schoolisthebestplacetowork.org 
www.schule-ist-der-beste-arbeitsplatz.org 
www.schooldebestewerkplaats.org 


Annexure 9 


LIST OF CONTACT PERSONS/INSTITUTIONS 


Niranjan Aradhya 

Research Officer 

Centre for Child and Law 
NLSIU, Nagarbhavi P.O 
Bangalore - 560072, Karnataka 
Tel: 080-3211566 


Neera Burra 

Assistant Resident Representative 

United Nations Development Programme 
55, Lodhi Estate, Post Box No. 3059 
New Delhi - 110 003, India 

Tel. No. 91-11-24628877 

Fax. No. 91-11-24627612 


Shiv Kumar 

United Nations Children’s Fund 

73 Lodi Estate, New Delhi 110 003, India 
Ph. No. 91 11 469.0401 

Fax. No. 91 011 462.7521, 469.1410 
India@unicef.delhi.org 


Joy Maliekal 

Convenor - CACL-CS 

C/o RLHP, No.5, II Stage 
Gayathripuram, Udayagiri Post 
Mysore - 570019, Karnataka, India 
Tel. No: 91 0821 452094 

Telefax: 91 0821 451216 

Email: caclcs@blr.vsnl.net.in 


rlhp@bgl.vsnl.net.in 


Babu Mathews 

Faculty Coordinator 

Centre for Child and Law 
NLSIU, Nagarbhavi P.O 
Bangalore - 560072, Karnataka 
Tel: 080-3211566 


Email: ccl@nls.ernet.in 


Shantha Sinha 

Secretary Trustee 

M. Venkatarangaiya Foundation 
28 Marredpally West 
Secunderabad 500 026 

Tel: 040-7801320 

Fax: 040-7808808 

E-mail: mvfindia@hotmail.com 


Indira Varadarajan 
Principal Co-ordinator 
88-89, Industrial Development Colony, 


Mehrauli Road 
Gurgaon — 122001 
Haryana 


Telefax: (0124) 6307258 
E-mail: nischal@del3.vsnl.net.in 
Website: snsf.org 


A. R. Vasavi 

Fellow 

National Institute of Advanced Studies 
Indian Institute of Science Campus 
Bangalore 560012, India 

Telephone: 91-80-3604351 

Fax. No: 91-80-3606634 

Telex: 0845-8349 IISC IN 


Email: arvasavi@nias.lisc.ernet.in 


Rekha Wazir 

International Child Development Initiatives 
(ICDI) 

Hooglandse Kerkgracht 17 

2312 HS Leiden 


The Netherlands 
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Monique Lempers 

Coordinator ‘School is the Best Place to Work’ 
Campaign 

Humanist Institute for Cooperation with 
Developing Countries 

P.O. Box 85565 

2508 CG, The Hague 

The Netherlands 

Ph. No. 00 31 70 3765592 

Fax. No. 00 31 70 3624600 

Email: m.lempers@hivos.nl 

Website: www.schoolisthebestplacetowork.org 


~ Gerard Oonk 


Coordinator 

India Committee in the Netherlands 
Mariaplaats 4 

3511 LH Utrecht 

The Netherlands 

Ph. No. 00 31 30 2321340 

Fax. No. 00 31 30 2322246 

Email: g-oonk@iindianet.nl 
Website: www.indianet.nl 


Vimala Ramachandran 
Educational Resource Unit 
XC-1, Sah Vikas 

68 I.P. Extension 

Delhi 110 092 

Ph. No. 011 22432949 
Fax. No. 011 22429749 
Email. erudelhi@sify.com 


Manashi Ray 

808D Cherrylane Apartments 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing MI 48823 

USA 
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ACTION FOR EDUCATION 


HIVOS PUBLICATIONS AND POLICY PAPERS 


10. 


11. 


Annual Report: years 1992 through 2001, Hivos Regional Office. 
Structural Adjustment: Economy, Environment and Social Security (can be obtained from 


Macmillan). 


Editors: Shobha Raghuram, Heiko Sievers and Vinod Vyasulu, Macmillan, New Delhi, 
1995. 


Technical Report Series 1.4, Rethinking Population. 
Jointly organised by Hivos Regional Office South Asia, Bangalore Co-ordination Unit, 
Bangalore and the Centre for Reproductive Law and Policy, New York. 


Editors: Shobha Raghuram and Anika Rahman, 1996. 


Poverty and Deprivation: Some Interstate Comparisons, A Hivos Monograph, 1996. 
Leela Gulati, R. Ramalingam. 


Local Development in a Globalising World, A Hivos Monograph, 1996 
J. Mohan Rao. 


Technical Report Series 1.5, Voluntary Organisations and Good Governance: Formation, 
Resource Mobilisation, Accounting and Management. 


Editor: Sangeetha, 1997. 
Technical Report Series 1.6, Recasting HIV/AIDS as a Development Issue: Of Rights and 


Resistance. | 

Editors: Shobha Raghuram and Rajendran Nathan, 1997. 

Technical Report Series 1.7, Livelihood Strategies of the Rural Poor and the Environment 
Challenges Ahead. A Joint Initiative of Hivos and AME, 1998. 

Editor: Jamuna Ramakrishna. 

Poverty and Deprivation: Profiles of Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, A Hivos Monograph, 


1998. 
Editors: Leela Gulati and R. Ramalingam. 


Technical Report Series 1.8, Health and Equity-Effecting Change, 2000. 
Editor: Shobha Raghuram 


Eradication of Poverty: South Asia's Call for Joint Responsibilities, Hivos-Eurostep, Bangalore, 
2000. 


ial 
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HIVOS PUBLICATIONS AND POLICY PAPERS 


ive 


13. 


14. 


Technical Report Series 1.9, Transforming Rural Livelihoods: Maximising Social 
Opportunities, 2003. 


Editors: T. Muralidharan, Shobha Raghuram 


Jeyaranja.J, Swaminathan, Padmini, “Understanding Persistent Poverty in India’, January, 
2004 


Ray, Manashi, Raghuram, Shoba, “The Necessity for Compulsory School Education in Social 
Development: An Overview”, 2004. 


The publications are available on request based on the inventory status. 


_ Hivos Policy Papers/Related Documents 


ie 


2 
3 
4. 
5 


Arts and Culture: Towards Cultural Diversity and Pluralism, December, 2002. 
Hivos and Human Rights, December 2002. 

Civil Voices on a Global Stage, Hivos Policy Paper, 2002. 

Hivos Seed Capital Package for Financial Institutions, February 2001. 


Access for all: Equal Opportunities in Cyberspace (Hivos and ICT Policy and Action 
Programme 2000-2004), February 2000. 


Environment: Gaining a Foothold Hivos and Sustainable Development, May 1999. 


Hivos and Support for Gay/Lesbian Emancipation in the South: Memorandum on the 
Implementation of the Policy Document "Human Rights", February 1999. 


Hivos in Asia Policy Framework 1999-2002, May 1998. 
Greater Equality of Opportunity on the Markets, December 1996. 
Gender, Women and Development, October 1996. 


The Hivos/Triodos Bank, North-South Plan Micro credit for Sustainable Development, May 
1995. 


Hivos and Population - A Survey. 
Hivos in Asia: Beyond Traditional NGOs, June 1992. 
Tribal Belt Strategy, November 1988. 
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ACTION FOR EDUCATION 


ANNEXURES 


A) Manual for Supporting Economic Activities, June 1996. 

B) Co-Funding, Concept, Issues and Guidelines (Internal Document), February 1992. 
C) The Question of Good Governance, January 1992. 

D) Memorandum on Loans, the Financing of Economic Activities, March 1989. 


E) Discussion Paper on Seed Capital Package for Financial Institutions, May 2000. 


INTERNAL REPORTS 

1. Summary Note of Discussion with Partners on Perceptions from the Field in the Political and 
Social Context, 1999. 

2. Summary Note of Discussion with Partners and Non-Partners on Economic Policy and Credit, 
1999. 

3. Social Role and Impact of Cinema: Opportunities, Challenges, and Limitations in the Present 


Context, 2000. 


4. Rajagopalan, Shashi, /n-House Study on the Economic Portfolio of the Hivos Regional Office | 
Bangalore, Position Paper 1, Hivos Regional Office, Bangalore, October-December 2000. 


D: Workshop Report: Health and Equity-Effecting Change 2000 — Documented by Bhargavi 
Nagaraja. 


6 Conference Proceedings on Hivos Workshop on Civil Society, European—Asian 
Partnership, III UN LDC Conference, organised by Hivos and Eurostep, 15th May, 
2001, Brussels. 


7.  Haksar, Nandita, In-House Study of the Human Rights Portfolio and the Rights Approach of 
the Hivos Regional Office, Bangalore, India, Position Paper I, November, 2001. 


8. Srivastava R.K, Raj, Ashok, Kapoor, Rakesh, Sinha, Abhay, A Revisit in India’s Voluntary 
Sector A Study of its Typology, Size, Funding and Role in the Post-Liberalisation Period, 
Position Paper IV, October, 2001. 


9. Report on Hivos Workshop on "The Social Role and Impact of the Theatre: Opportunities, 
Challenges, Sustainability in the Present Context of Globalisation", 29th January, 2003. 


The reports are for internal circulation, but are available on request based on the inventory 


Status. 


Hos 
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NEWS 


Shantha Sinha of the Mamidipudi elem a Siew wins the — 
Ramon Magsaysay Award 2003 for her Campaign against Child Labour 
in Andhra Pradesh 


“No child must work: Shantha Sinha” 
The Hindu, 3\* July 2003 : 


_.“The award lends confidence, legitimacy and authority to our strong view that the 
bist place for the child is the formal school. There should not be any compromise on 
that score. All children out of school should be counted as child labour,” she told she 
Hindu soon after receiving the news of the award... Ms Sinha does not believe in 
what she calls the “poverty argument’, that poor families need their children’s income | 
to survive. “The tragedy of the child labour situation in the country is that every — : 
labourer is presumed to work because it is an issue of survival for the family. It is the 
most insidious aspect of this argument and it is not true. If it were true then in every 
village the poorest should drop out from school first and enter the labour market.” 


“Rights of the child a prize issue for her” 
Statesman, 2™ August 2003 


In 12 years, Ms Sinha’s organization has withdrawn 242,000 children from work and 
enrolled them in schools. Now, they are monitoring and interacting with 6.5 lakh 
children and their parents on a daily basis...On the kind of relevance the award gives 
to her work, she said: “The award means much to the on-field volunteers who are 
talking to parents and children about the need to go to school. Now we will work 
with more pride and obviously greater energy. We can also argue (against child labour) 
with much more vigour, I think.”... 
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The Hivos India Regional Office 


Hivos (Humanist Institute for Cooperation in Developing Countries, The Netherlands) is a secular 
Humanist development institution which stands for emancipation, democratisation and poverty 
eradication in developing countries. It was established in 1968 by representatives of the Humanist 
movement in the Netherlands. Hivos is inspired by the humanist, and secular outlook. Hivos co- 
operates with Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) which work on the basis of participation 
and self-reliance of the poor, aim at structural social change in a non-dogmatic way, and can translate 
such objectives into a coherent development programme. 


Hivos’ involvement in India with programme partners started in 1979. Hivos Head Office with 
support from local consultants managed the programmes. In March 1991, the first Regional Office 
was established in Bangalore in an effort to bring Hivos ‘closer to the field’. Today Hivos supports 
about 80 organisations and 105 projects. Hivos' programmes are concentrated in the three southern 
states of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, and Tamil Nadu and in the tribal belt which stretches from 
Gujarat and Rajasthan in the West, across Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh in the centre, to Orissa 
and Jharkhand in the east of the sub-continent. A number of partner organisations with a regional or 
national focus are located in the major urban centres of Bangalore, Chennai, Hyderabad, Mumbai 
and Delhi. The work of the Regional Office includes a range of financial and non-financial services 
for the NGO sector, enhancing its monitoring capacity (more systematic and planned interventions); 
streamlining the programme in the tribal belt; identifying a number of partners who come into the 
policy spearheads of economic activities, culture, environment, gender, women and development, 
human rights and HIV/AIDS. In the sectors of economy and culture separate funds have been set up 
vis-a-vis the Hivos Triodos Fund and the Hivos Culture Fund. 


Apart from its various primary functions listed above the regional office has stimulated discussions on 
a number of policy issues by means of seminars, smaller consultations and publications. Workshops 
have been organised on HIV/AIDS as a human rights issue, accounting systems, co-operatives, women 
in development, reproductive health, development policies in the 90's, and the impact of structural 
adjustment policies on the poor, eradication of poverty and quality of aid, health and equity, 
environment and livelihood support systems, the tribal belt strategy, ICT and development and Culture 
and the Arts. The workshops are often collaborative processes done with national organisations and 
NGOs. The publications listed come under the Hivos Technical Report Series, policy papers or 
monographs. Most of them have a wide circulation in India and abroad. 


Hivos has reaffirmed its choice for concentrating on two main population groups in India: The dalit 
population and the indigenous (tribal) people. The emancipation of minorities and of women is 
perceived not in isolation but well-grounded and also working towards creating a receptive environment 
within the country - by reinforcing secularism, pluralism, and democracy. Hivos as an institution 
believes in integrating policy focus with quality programme development, placing high on its list 
issues of accountability, long-term goals of social equity and sustainability. 


As one of the six Dutch Co-Financing agencies, Hivos derives a large part of its funds from the Co- 
Financing budget line of the Dutch Ministry for Development Co-operation. Hivos' total expenditures 
for 2002 in India amounted to 5.57 million Euros. These are inclusive of EU, additional and other 


funds. 
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